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THE DEBT OF THE TEACHER 
By Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B.* 


WHAT SHALL I DO asks Zeus of Athena as the conflict be- 
tween Achilles and Hector draws near. “Both of these people are 
good men.” 

“Why trouble yourself?” Athena answers. “Men are all of a short- 
lived race and have to die. In this case you ought to give the victory 
to Achilles.” 

The language is not strictly Homer but the idea is. The best which 
the great poet can say for the race he loves so much is that it is cap- 
able of great nobility, but it is a short-lived set. He shows the glory 
that attends the memory of Hector, tamer of horses. He shows the 
foreshadowing of early doom that haunts the keen Achilles even in 
victory. Then he closes the book. 

We live in an age which quite literally harasses its teachers. It 
does so rightly, legitimately. We are they who touch the finest prod- 
uct earth has—the human intellect. Sometimes it comes to us quite 
unclouded; but always, every day, we see the very best thing earth 
has to offer. For that privilege, we do owe “society” a debt. We 
have the kind of work that asks for heckling. But we need a secret 
power to enable us to withstand it all, and if we do not have that 
power only those who do not go to conventions and who do no cur- 
rent reading will have the courage to teach. 

The secret power is at hand though. It comes from the simple re- 
membrance of two things which teachers ought never to forget—the 
truth and the student. Both are volatile and constant. They slip 
away from us and always return. They tire us out and they restore 
us. They humble and exalt. 


BREADTH TEACHING 


The particular truth we need is the truth that none of us has to do 
everything, that even if we worried ourselves constantly we never 
could get everything taught. And the student is a person who does 
not yet know how much there is to learn, who couldn’t learn it all 
anyway, and who has merely come to us for a few items by which 
he can chart his life—that mysterious span he’s going to live outside 
our ken and under the eyes of wisdom greater than ours. 


* Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B., Ph.D., is on the faculty of Donnelly College, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
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The doom of a short life, fortunately, hangs over him. 

When we remember them, the good teachers we had were people 
who gave us achievable goals. And that does not necessarily mean 
that they gave us dull, finite goals. We did not have to know all the 
allusions in Tennyson’s “Ulysses” to catch the mystery, to love the 
pictures, to be hungry for life. We did not have to write all the 
possible poetry in the world, just one poem for that one day which 
would express our reaction to life. We did not have to know all the 
Greek gods and goddesses, just enough to take us to real understand- 
ing today. 

There was always a tomorrow, I think, in the lives of the good 
teachers who taught us. 

Because we have so many tomorrows behind us, perhaps we forget 
that there really are days ahead for our students. There is a kind of 
frenzied pride, I think, which likes to creep into teaching. We forget 
that students are organic creatures, capable of just so much assimila- 
tion, growth, and re-creation at the present, but with unlimited pos- 
sibilities if we just trust life a little. 

I have caught myself spoiling the enjoyment of a good poem for a 
class by thinking I must rush over five poems. 

We who are so wise forget the first lesson of all lessons, the root 
idea of the Greeks whom we so frantically pour into eighteen-year- 
olds—that mortals are a short-lived race; that the best you can do is 
to do the best possible justice by them now, and that they never 
lose what they really learn. 


DEPTH TEACHING 


Perhaps all of this should be only a soliloquy, not an article. I 
have caught myself, for example, distributing four hektographed 
sheets of poetic rhythms to a freshmen college class as if they were 
going to write epics, odes, sonnets, dramatic monologues, free verse, 
and everything else in all rhythms by tomorrow. Really, what I | 
should do is let them experience the glory of putting down one 
live realization in the one essential rhythm it demands. 

We think and talk a good deal about our debt to the future. We 
have received so much of the beauty of the earth—have lived so 
many golden autumns, have seen so many frost-encrusted winters, 
have watched so many stars and felt so many rains. But our first debt 
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is to be happy over it all. Our first debt is just to rejoice and to let 
the way be open for others to be as happy as we have been. 

The students before us do not want everything we know. They 
want just enough that they can live, and I do not mean that they 
want the easy way. They want the organic way. 

Occasionally, even, we can be inefficient and perhaps teach any- 
way. Occasionally, even, we can forget to make the assignment 
because we become lost in a discussion of Homer’s saffron morning, 
and a doubly gratified class steals softly out at the ringing of the bell. 

I have to say all this, for I have before me a textbook for soph- 
omores which contains Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ver- 
gil, Horace, Sappho, Lucian, Confucius, Li Po, Tu Fu, unknown 
Hindus, Dante, Chaucer, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Milton, Rabelais. 
It is Volume One. It is a wonderful book. But my short-lived race of 
sophomores come to create more than to be created, and I have to 
give them time to sit beside the mountain with Achilles before the 
gray sea. 

Homer probably had tears in his lute during the conversation of 
Zeus and Athena. He did not know yet how lovely it is to be short- 
lived on earth, how the consciousness gives hope and humility. But 
we know. It would make us better teachers to remember. 

We know. And so depth teaching which opens the pool of light 
which one bit of writing or one aspect of truth can give is part of the 
debt which teachers owe. It’s a ticket to living which we dispense 
and which society expects us to issue, since we have bargained to 
dabble in intellects. 

At least that is what I think now as a dark bird cuts the gray air 
above the thinning trees. 

Tomorrow the need for breadth teaching or for that spectre called 
no teaching at all, or independent study, will haunt me. 

For the teacher is one who, having been endowed so deeply with 
life’s most precious things, will be in debt forever. And whatever 
method we find to pay it, it will not matter too much so long as 
finally we help make it possible for the student to find the meaning 
of life. For the time is indeed short and the meaning is greater than 


Homer knew. 
* * * 


The National Catholic Educational Association’s annual 
convention will be held in Atlantic City, April 4-7, 1961. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER 
By Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U.* 


WeE CANNOT HAVE a speaking acquaintance with anyone for 
long before confidences are exchanged concerning teachers we have 
had. “I remember my first grade teacher. Did she ‘make us walk 
the chalk line,’ but I’ll have to give her credit for this. . . . There 
was a teacher in the sixth grade who encouraged me to write. . . . 
Then in high school I had a science teacher who was so demanding. 
None of us appreciated her then but now I realize... .” Yes, one 
of the interesting topics of conversation in life is reminiscing about 
teachers, and there is hardly a person who does not point with affec- 
tion to some one of his teachers and remark: “She taught me. . . . 
I shall always remember her.” 

Recently a teacher received a letter from a pupil whom she had 
taught some years ago. In it he enclosed two photographs—one a 
graduation picture of his class; the other a recent picture taken at a 
reunion of this same class twenty years later. In his letter he tells 
this teacher: “At our gathering your name was mentioned fre- 
quently. You were then as it is evident now the most influential of 
all the wonderful Sisters that were subjected to us.” Sir William 
Osler, brilliant Canadian physician, one of the greatest of medical 
teachers and one whose teaching and personality have a far reaching 
influence on medical progress, substantiates the truth of this incident 
in his statement: “No bubble is so iridescent or floats longer than 
that blown by the successful teacher.”? 


REVERENCE FOR TEACHERS 


Chief among the influences of education is the influence of a 
teacher. Nothing in the educational field can supplant the import- 
ance of the quality and character of the teacher. Emerson wrote in 
a letter to his daughter: “It makes little difference what you study, 
all depends on who your teacher is.”* There are some who look 


* Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U., M.A., is principal of St. Patrick’s Academy, 
Sidney, Nebraska. 


1Harvey Cushing, Life of William Osler (New York: Oxford and Claren- 
don Press, 1925), II, p. 295. 


2 Quoted in Charles Phillips, The Teacher's Year (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, 1924), p. 8. 
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with awe on massive and modern school buildings containing ample 
space for every activity and equipped with every new educational 
gadget. There are others who look with reverence on the “little red 
school house” that in the past educated statesmen and poets. An 
educational writer said: “Education’s salvation lies not in bricks 

. nor in sumptuous equipment . . . but in the subtle influence 
of informed and cultured men’s and women’s minds upon the pupils 
committed to their care.”* And even more to the point is the saying 
of an old scholarly Irish priest: “It is not the building that makes 
the school, but what goes on in the building.” And who more than 
teachers influence what goes on in school buildings? 

Society has always rightly expected that teachers be worthy of 
their vocation. Undoubtedly a real teacher is a dedicated person, 
and it has always been the privilege and responsibility of teachers to 
furnish students the inspiration that will bring out the best in them. 
Some of our leading citizens refer with something akin to reverence 
to the influence of an understanding teacher as a means of turning 
their lives into paths of virtue and achievement. Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, financier, statesman, businessman, and unpaid adviser to 
several of our presidents gives a vivid account of the way in which 
his life was influenced by a teacher. 


I did not realize then that this teacher was smoothing my 
way, encouraging me in my studies, and holding up to me 
the precepts I should follow. . . . It is the teachers and 
especially those who deal with the very young, who have 
made the character and conscience of America what it is 
today. It is they who will continue to implant ethics, 
decency, character, and a determination to do the very 
best.* 


In the daily and yearly plodding it is hard for teachers to see much 
success. But God only knows what is being accomplished when 
nothing seems to be accomplished. The following is one of the 
heartwarming stories which proves this point. 


ACCEPTING THE LEARNERS 


Forty years ago a Johns Hopkins’ teacher gave an assignment to 


3 Chauncey P. Colgrove, The Teacher and The School (New York: Scrib- 
ner and Son, 1911), p. 32. 
on es Baruch, “A Real Teacher,” NEA Journal, XXXIX, No. 6 (Sept. 
» P. J. 
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his graduate students asking them to visit the slums of Baltimore 
and find two hundred boys between the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
to study these boys and their surroundings and then to predict their 
future. After carrying out this assignment, the students were of the 
unanimous opinion that at least 20 per cent of these boys would end 
up in the penitentiary. Twenty-five years later another teacher came 
across this information and gave another group of students the as- 
signment of finding and interviewing these same boys as men. They 
got in touch with 180 of the original two hundred boys, and to their 
surprise found only four of the group in penal institutions. The re- 
searchers looked for the answer to this extraordinary finding. They 
found it in these words: “Well, there was a teacher... .” Did 
these research scholars stop there? No, they were not satisfied until 
they found the teacher. Living in retirement then, the teacher was 
asked how she had exerted such influence. The only answer she 
could give was: “I loved those boys.” ® 
Years of experience in a classroom with boys and girls make it 
plainer all the time that they all want to be noticed, yes, want to be 
loved. Love can solve and dissolve many of the difficulties that arise 
in the classroom. Art Linkletter of CBS “House Party” who deals 
with school children a great deal and knows their longings claims: 
The relationship between a child and his teachers finally 
resolves itself into the way the teacher feels deep down in 
his heart towards the youngsters in his class. A child will 
endure pain, disappointment, and even fear if he feels 


loved—and his intuitive perception will not be fooled 
often. 


Yes, students are magnanimous in being able to forgive us for our 
foibles and idiosyncrasies; they are generous in overlooking the fact 
that our intelligence is unequal to that of Plato or Einstein; they can 
understand our lack of physical beauty or youth. But there are two 
faults in teachers that to them are unforgivable—unfairness and un- 
acceptance of them. Brother Joseph Matthew said: “Whoever fails 
to command the esteem or affection, or at least the respect of his 
charges, should be cut adrift to seek a more congenial vocation.” * 


5“There Was a Teacher,” A Tribute to Education (Minden, Nebr.: Warp 
Publishing Co., 1953), p. 20. 


“Training in Love,” The Instructor LXVIII (November, 
3. 


7 Phillips, p. 9. 
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Like art which leaves something of the artist in a picture, teaching 
leaves a vestige of oneself in others; consequently nothing in the edu- 
cational field can supplant in importance the quality and character 
of the individual teacher. Father Keller said: “Never forget: what 
is in the teacher’s head and heart passes into the minds of the 
young.”® When a teacher enters a classroom, microscopic eyes of 
students are turned on her and unconsciously students observe the 
minutest detail of all that she is both physically and spiritually. Rea- 
sonably no teacher can stand before a class for 180 days in a year 
without transmitting to her students, in varying degrees, something 
of what she is and something of what she believes. Yet in addition 
to mirroring her personality before students, the public expects the 
teacher to exert influence in other specific phases. 


ENERGIZING INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 


Naturally the public expects a teacher to affect a student intellec- 
tually, for the teacher’s primary role deals with the intellect—teach- 
ing is fundamentally an intellectual activity. But because we can 
give only what we have, a teacher needs to be equipped intellectually 
before she can transmit knowledge. That teachers “are born, not 
made” is not the thought of the world’s wisest. True teaching de- 
mands professional training as well as scholarship. “Personality” and 
“common sense” are, to be sure, helpful, but they can never make up 
for deficiency in teacher training. A powerful asset which will aid in 
helping a teacher win influence and success in teaching is prepara- 
tion—knowledge of what is to be taught gives a teacher confidence 
to meet the duties of teaching. 

Teaching is both a science and an art. Because it is a science, 
there are certain definite requisites for teaching: a teacher must have 
satisfactory educational requirements; she must have specialized 
knowledge in her field of teaching as well as knowledge of the 
psychology of learning and also of the psychology of the age level 
of the students she is teaching. Because teaching is an art and all 
artists are individual, personal interest and ingenuity are needed in 
teaching. Without this basic equipment it is not probable that teach- 
ers will influence students to a great extent. 


8 James Keller, You Can Change the World (New York: Longmans, G 
and Co., 1948), p. 68. 
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Another great influence the teacher may wield is that of creating 
a love for things of the mind and learning. One way she may do 
this is by maintaining and continuing personal interest in intellectual 
pursuits. St. Thomas demands from teachers not only scholarship 
but also the faculty of stimulating learning. He said: “The teacher 
must have explicitly the knowledge he causes in others.” And later 
he added: ‘The teacher, then, excites the intellect to knowing those 
things which he is teaching as an essential mover, leading it from 
potentiality to activity.”® So the teacher creates these scholarly atti- 
tudes by the fulness of her knowledge, by her enthusiasm and spirit, 
by her timely illustrations. Thus arousing and challenging the stu- 
dents’ minds, a scholarly teacher makes study become a pleasure 
in addition to a duty. 


ENTHUSING FOR LEARNING 


Youth is the time of ideals but because ideals and standards for 
young people must be in concrete form, scholarship in a teacher is a 
reminder that learning is precious and something to be desired. This 
subtle influence of a true teacher, as we remarked, diffuses an at- 
mosphere in the classroom, thereby quickening the mind and will 
of students; to wit: in his contact with a teacher a student gathers 
whether this business of developing his intellect is important. Herein 
lies one of the secrets of a good teacher—she knows how to create 
and promote a climate which produces enthusiasm and love for 
learning. Sir Richard Livingstone said: “Education is atmosphere 
as well as instruction; it is not an assembly of piecemeal acquisitions 
and accomplishments, but the formation, largely unconscious, of an 
outlook and an attitude.” ” 

Thank goodness, respect for learning is in style again and we are 
experiencing in our country a new appreciation for intellectual ex- 
cellence. Teachers ought “to seize the day” for the time is ripe for 
producing scholars. By the way of public communication of all kinds, 
the public is discovering not only that education of all types is vital to 
the survival of our nation, but also that our age is one calling for 
highly developed intellects. We all know, moreover, that the battles 


® Quoted in Mary Helen Mayer, Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1929), p. 65. sed 


Richard Livingstone, The Future in Education (Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1941), p. 51. 
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today are fought for the empires of the mind, and that in today’s 
struggle for men’s minds, education is the most powerful weapon. 

Students are often discouraged because of the strenuous mental 
efforts required of those who would be scholars. Teachers can en- 
courage them by reminding them of the moral virtues of courage and 
perseverance required of those who would develop their intellects to 
a high degree. Gilson maintains that the highest task the teacher 
has to perform is the task of inducing the student to develop his in- 
tellectual potentiality through energetic study. He says:) 


No master can take his own knowledge out of his own mind 
and put it in the head of his pupils. The only thing he 
can do is to help them to put it themselves into their own 
minds. To the extent that he has achieved this result, a 
teacher can justly feel conscious of having attained the 
proper end of his professional activity.” 


Chesterton said that the most important question about any man 
is the “kind of philosophy he keeps.” Everyone, whether he is 
aware of it or not, lives according to a philosophy of life; that is, there 
are certain underlying principles on which he bases his conduct. 
Anyone with an analytical mind can detect another’s philosophy of 
life. How important that a teacher have a correct philosophy of life! 
It is through a teacher’s philosophy of life that students glean her 
attitudes, ideals, standards, values. It is through her philosophy of 
life that a teacher exerts her most adhesive influence. Now knowl- 
edge is only usefully good when combined with right attitudes. 
Wrong attitudes toward society and toward moral values are the 
causes for much of the crime with which the world has been cursed 
and is presently being plagued. Consider the crimes committed by 
highly educated men who live in homes equipped with every modern 
invention and who listen to music composed by great artists. The in- 
fluence of a noble and virtuous teacher’s philosophy of life will exert 
a wider influence and have a greater effect on students than the 
subject matter she teaches. 

It is a philosophic truism that “everything that moves has a 
mover.” In the physical or mental world nothing acts without mo- 


1 Etienne Gilson, “The Eminence of Teaching,” McAuley Lectures (West 
Hartford: St. Joseph College, 1953), p. 10. 

Quoted in George H. Betts, Classroom Method and Management (In 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917), p. 31. 
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tive power. What is more, all activity whether it be atomic or mental 
entails the expenditure of energy. And so another method of in- 
fluencing students intellectually is through motivation. Short and 
long range motivation are both good and necessary. Examples cited 
by the teacher taken from contemporary society and regarded from 
every point of view will help students to see the power that comes 
from developed minds. Again various approaches to individual stu- 
dent’s personalities are valuable—one reacts to a consideration of the 
intrinsic value of education; another needs to see how learning can 
help him materially. 


INSPIRING TO HOLINESS 


In the wealth of qualities a teacher should possess in order to in- 
fluence students some are more essential than others. The highest 
ambition that every Christian teacher should cherish is that she be as 
powerful an influence in dealing with souls as she is capable. To do 
this she ought to aspire to an imitation of Christ, the great teacher. 
Surely to be an inspiration to students the teacher must first cultivate 
a great and saintly heart within herself, a heart that knows how to 
deal with human beings as Christ dealt with them. To do this, the 
religious teacher should so order her life so as to be a person that the 
student may profitably imitate and emulate. Henry Brooks Adams, 
speaking of the religious influence of a teacher said: “A teacher 
affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence stops.” * 

It is a fact that some of our students spend more waking hours 
with their teachers than with their parents. And so teachers share 
with parents the task of shaping a child’s moral character. In a 
Catholic school the religious atmosphere is the natural means for the 
development of character. As a matter of fact, Catholic schools were 
established in order that children might grow up in a climate where- 
in piety blends with learning. What is more, the atmosphere which 
surrounds the child in a Catholic school is of more value pedagogic- 
ally than all the catechism he may memorize. The truly religious 
teacher establishes this atmosphere automatically. Parents, when they 
send their children to Catholic schools rightfully expect that the 
teachers will exercise a religious influence on the minds of their boys 
and girls. 


Henry Brooks Adams, The Education of Henry Ad Veek: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918), p. 300. f mry ams (New Yo 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER 


It is hard to fool even the small child. He is quickly disillusioned 
if he hears teachers tell him good things to do and then sees these 
same teachers fail in that which they are preaching. No wonder, 
then, that great philosophers and teachers spoke curtly of the power 
of example. Seneca wrote: “The way of precept is long and difficult, 
but that of example arrives promptly and surely at its end.” * Quin- 
tillian said: “In everything, lessons and theories have less force than 
example.”** Mother Janet Erskine Stuart was a firm believer in the 
power of good example and she said: “No one can be educated by 
maxim and precept; it is the life lived, and the things loved, and the 
ideals believed in, by which we tell one upon another.” * In another 
instance Mother Stuart rightly claimed: “The personal contribution 
of those who teach, the influence of their companionship is that 
which establishes the standard.”*” Surely the classroom is charged 
with the influence of a teacher’s character, and all day long the teach- 
er is an object lesson to her pupils—occasions arise that put to the 
test the teacher’s impartiality, patience, self-control, prudence, 


charity. 
PORTRAYING CULTURE 


Living is a highly social matter and social learning results more 
from interrelationships than from books. People look for culture in 
teachers. The tone of voice and vocabulary a teacher chooses, her 
respect for different personalities, her poise and reserve, her cleanli- 
ness and neatness of attire—all these awaken higher and nobler re- 
solves in students. During one of his classes the late Monsignor 
George Johnson of The Catholic University of America said: “Stu- 
dents must remember us as being among the finest influences that 
ever came into their lives.” 

Many learned men, past and present, have spoken warmly of the 
influence of a good teacher. Cicero said: “What nobler employment 
or more valuable to the state, than that of the man who instructs the 
rising generation.” ** Writer and scholar Jacques Barzan maintains: 


14Quoted in Brother Philip, Considerations for Christian Teachers (Balti- 
more: John Murphy Co., 1922), p. 219. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Janet Erskine Stuart, The Education of Catholic Girls (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1911), p. 38. 

17 Ibid, p. 212. 
18 Quoted in Keller, p. 68. 
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“Teachers must share with doctors the world’s most celebrated 
sneers, and with them also the world’s unbounded hero worship.” ” 
Speaking to more than 12,000 teachers at the opening session of the 
1957 Maryland State Teachers Association Convention, Senator 
(now President-elect) Kennedy stated his view on the importance of 
the teacher’s influence in our society: 


Your influence is not in bombs or wealth or national fame; 
nor is it dependent upon political parties, pressure groups 
or sheer force of numbers. But the fact remains that you 
and your associates in the teaching profession will in the 
long run have more to say about the future of this coun- 
try and the world than any of these—not on the battlefield, 
not in the council room, but in the classroom. We the peo- 
ple of America have entrusted into your hands the future 
of this nation, the most powerful nation on earth—and the 
way in which you fulfill this trust, in the guidance and di- 
rection which you give to America’s youth, will have a more 
profound effect on our national future than perhaps any 
decision we may make in the Senate. * 


Father Keller, who has a clear perspective of the needs of modern 
civilization, considers teaching one of the four influential careers that 
can “change the world.” He declares: 


Only in proportion as the bearers of light go into the im- 
portant field of education will the darkness disappear. . . . 
Make no mistake about it. The fate of our country and 
the world for a long time to come may depend on whether 
these one million Americans accept or reject the personal 
responsibility and privilege of showing as much interest in 
teaching the tens of millions in our schools the right things 
as tens of thousands of others are intent on instilling in 
them the very evil that will wreck their lives, their coun- 
try, and the world! 
‘ 
Most teachers enter the teaching field motivated by a spirit of 
dedication: a high resolve and determination to influence students 


not only intellectually but above all spiritually. 


19 Jacques Barzan, Teachers in America (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1945), p. 45. 


*0John F. Kennedy, “Senator Kennedy Advocates School Aid at Every 
Level,” Maryland Teacher (November, 1957), 15. 


21 Keller, p. 82. 


THE PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER’S ROLE 
IN A COLLEGE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


By Nathaniel J. Pallone* 


E,pucaATORS TODAY ARE EVINCING sharpened awareness 
of the necessity of providing, within the school setting, facilities for 
( the diagnosis and treatment or referral to therapeutic resources of 
students exhibiting signs of emotional disturbance. It is evident too 
that school administrators and guidance workers are increasingly 
concerned with positive mental health programs, emphasizing 
healthy environments and preventive measures. Though administra- 
tors and counselors realize the importance of both preventive and 
therapeutic approaches to the often complex personal problems of 
school and college students, their efforts in mental hygiene are 
thwarted very often, thwarted by the lack of facilities both in the 
school system and in the community. Even in metropolitan New 
York City, traditionally psychiatrically-oriented, the number of 
psychiatrists and psychologists available for therapy is insufficient to 
meet demands, practitioners are often overburdened or unavailable 
during emergencies, and fees are sometimes beyond the conomic re- 
sources of many students. 


PLAN OF THE PROGRAM 


Mental hygiene efforts at St. Francis College, an urban day col- 
lege for men drawing its eight hundred-plus students from middle- 
to low-income groups, had necessarily been limited. Though it was 
financially impossible to employ a full-time clinical psychiatric team, 
the student personnel service sought to face realistically the emo- 
tional problems of students and to supplement the educational-voca- 
tional counseling of its guidance workers by providing services for’ 
psychodiagnosis, mild supportive therapy, and effective referral. The 
student personnel counselors desired to alert both faculty and stu- 


* Nathaniel J. Pallone, M.A., is the counselor at the St. Francis College 
Guidance Center, Brooklyn, New York. The project described in this article 
was carried out under grant OM-101 from the Institute of Mental Health, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare under the title “Im- 
proving Collegiate Mental Health.” It was directed by Brother Philip Harris, 
O.S.F., Ph.D., director of Student Personnel Services, and Patrick J. Tufano, 
M.S.S., Psychiatric Social Work Consultant of the Center, who collaborated 


with the writer in preparing this report. 
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dents to signs of emotional distress, to point the way to therapy, and 
to encourage sound, positive principles of mental hygiene throughout 
the institution. Since the college is religiously affiliated, there was the 
added challenge of clarifying the role of the chaplain in mental 
hygiene and in evaluating community psychiatric resources. 

Role of the Social Worker. Because of his special training and ex- 
perience in working with emotionally disturbed persons, the psychi- 
atric social worker appeared to fit most adequately into the pro- 
gram envisioned at St. Francis College. After a successful four- 
month pilot program utilizing the services of a volunteer psychiatric 
social worker carried out in 1957, the Bureau of Mental Health of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare approved 
modest three-year financing for the project, because of its possible 
implications for other educational institutions in similar circum- 
stances. 

Aims of the project involved: (1) continued visits by the social 
worker to the campus for four (later, eight) hours weekly; (2) de- 
termining the number of students voluntarily seeking assistance with 
problems of personal adjustment, the number of faculty members 
referring students exhibiting signs of emotional difficulty, and the 
number of students interested in further assistance after an orienta- 
tion interview; (3) contacting the latter group to inform them of 
services available in the college, after an analysis of their responses 
to a standardized adjustment questionnaire included in the freshman 
test battery. (Originally, this instrument was the Mooney Problem 
Check-List; now, the Mooney is used in conjunction with the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. These tests are administered 
under the supervision of the director of student personnel, a li- 
censed psychologist. ) 

Further, the project sought to discover: (4) the effectiveness of 
the aid of the psychiatric social worker to students thus screened; (5) 
methods by which guidance counselors and faculty members could 
best utilize the social worker’s services in their own counseling rela- 
tionships with students; and (6) means by which the social worker 
could adequately refer distressed students to community agencies or 
private practitioners capable of assisting them more fully. The broad 
goal of this program centered about (7) developing fuller apprecia- 
tion of positive mental hygiene and the curbing of nascent emotional 
disturbances on the part of students, faculty, and administration. 
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Efforts in the program have concentrated on diagnosis and re- 
ferral, with occasional brief therapy or support within the com- 
petence of the personnel involved; no attempt is made to treat deep 
neurosis or character disorder. Since 1957, when the Government 
approved a grant of $3,000 a year for three years, the scope of serv- 
ices in the program has included: 


a. Evaluation of a student’s problems by the psychiatric social 
worker and a guidance counselor or faculty member. 


b. Short-contact therapy when it appears the problem can be sat- 
isfactorily resolved within a brief period. 

c. Evaluation, support, and preparation of the more seriously dis- 
turbed student for referral to community resources for psycho- 
logical clinical testing or psychiatric diagnosis. 

d. Contacting a student’s parents (with his permission), if the 
problem warrants such action, and counseling them on avail- 

able resources and courses of action. 


Under the terms of the Government grant, the college was able to 
retain a psychiatrist and a clinical psychologist on a consultant basis. 
These specialists met regularly and worked closely with the social 
worker in case conferences, as well as meeting frequently with the 
faculty and the members of the counseling staff to discuss pertinent 
aspects of mental health. In this fashion, the role of each member of 
the student personnel team and the role of the faculty in mental 


hygiene were amply explored. 


TYPICAL PROBLEMS FOUND 


In all, some 264 students were interviewed by the psychiatric 
social worker during the three year course of this program; 
contacts ranged from one to ten sessions. Mild psychotherapy 
and support to assist a student over a “crisis period” was in- 
dicated in a majority of these cases, while twenty-seven students 
during this period were referred to community agencies or 
private therapists for intensive therapy. Appraisal by the social 
worker revealed a variety of typical problems, including incipient 
schizophrenic reaction, obsessive-compulsive personality, latency 
problems, schizoid tendencies, and the more usual adolescent prob- 
lems revolving around emancipation from parental control, imma- 
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turity and instability reactions, and the general character trait prob- 
lems of passive-aggressive and passive-dependent personalities. 

Students seen for multiple contacts by the social worker were given 
as much support and assistance as was necessary to carry them over 
an immediate crisis and enable them to function aaequately in col- 
lege and personal life. During the 1959-60 school year, a multiple- 
counseling program was inaugurated for students who suffered feel- 
ings of inadequacy and lack of self-confidence, particularly in regard 
to the academic situation, causing them extreme anxiety in the tran- 
sition from high school to college. Qualitative and quantitative an- 
alysis of personality reorganization issuing from the experience of 
“talking out” common problems in a group setting have led to in- 
creased emphasis upon multiple counseling as an important function 
in the continuing mental health program. 

In general, students were directed to seek the assistance of the 
psychiatric social worker from four principal sources of referral: (1) 
the counselors of the guidance center, whose training and back- 
ground had made them sensitive to the adjustment problems of col- 
legians; (2) analysis of cumulative records, especially of students’ 
responses on standardized adjustment inventories; (3) self-referrals; 


and (4) faculty members, especially the academic dean and the 
chaplain. Of the students referred by faculty members, the most 
significant cases originated from the offices of the dean and the 
chaplain. 


EMOTIONAL DISTRESS AND SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS 


Plans are now underway to study in detail the relationship between 
emotional distress and spiritual problems, in order to chart a course 
for properly relating the spiritual counseling efforts of the chaplain 
to the total mental hygiene program. Many of the problems pre- 
sented by students, especially those of a psychosexual nature, had 
moral overtones. Typical of such problems is the not infrequent 
situation in which normal drives conflict sharply with the moral pre- 
scriptions of religion, and the resultant anxiety takes form and wells 
up against religious belief and practice. The chaplain has noted that 
the student who seeks spiritual counsel with the statement, “I no 
longer accept the divinity of Christ,” frequently means “I no longer 
accept the sixth commandment.” For these reasons, it appears 
necessary to develop a close, harmonious relationship between the 
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social worker and counselors and clergymen competent to deal effec- 
tively with such problems on both a psychological and a spiritual 
level. 

Several significant characteristics of self-referred clients have been 
studied. Usually, these students have possessed above-averae intelli- 
gence, as demonstrated by their scores on standardized tests of mental 
ability. Perhaps it is no illation to assume that they had become ac- 
customed to making total use of their environment, and, when a 
mental health service was made available to them, they eagerly and 
voluntarily sought to make intelligent use of it. The very fact that 
therapeutic assistance had become relatively accessible tended to 
crystallize emotional problems for some students who had not known 
where to turn for help in times of stress and general anxiety, and for 
some faculty members who previously had not known of resources 
adequate to handle emotional and behaviorial disorders. Until the 
mental health program was established, students had tended to ig- 
nore deep emotional difficulties, and counselors had to be satisfied 
with “recognition of the problem” approaches, since community 
facilities were inadequate for diagnosis and treatment. 


CANDOR OF STUDENTS 


Whether self-referred or not, students typically displayed candor 
in the social-worker-client relationship. They valued the opportunity 
to unburden their anxieties and frustrations in a permissive atmos- 
phere, a relationship of confidentiality and mutual respect in which 
their discussions with the social worker were carried out. Three con- 
tributing factors seem to be that the social worker is a layman, that 
he is not a regular member of the college faculty, and that he is an 
alumnus of the college. At times, students have remained secretive 
and resistant to the college psychologist, a member of the religious 
order which operates the college, and to the guidance counselors, 
who are laymen but regular members of the college faculty, engaged 
in teaching in a necessarily less than permissive atmosphere. These 
persons seem to represent “authority figures” to the troubled student, 
who has known them in different roles and hesitates to attempt to 
establish a new relationship with them. The very factors which have 
created barriers between disturbed students and the psychologist and 
counselors have structured an atmosphere in which the role of the 
psychiatric social worker is readily accepted. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 


Because he had no defenses to penetrate, the psychiatric social 
worker could more readily provide depth counseling. He assisted 
students in gaining deeper personal insights and in understanding 
the manifest symptoms of their personality disturbances. More im- 
portantly, he was able to prepare students for psychiatric help and 
to assist them in obtaining such help when they needed it most and 
before their problems became acute. Preventive approaches to 
mental health have been fostered by early recognition of potential or 
actual problems as a deterrent to the development of disabling emo- 
tional conflicts. In addition, the psychiatric social worker has given 
to the counselors and to the academic dean and the chaplain respec- 
tively deeper insights into the personality of troubled collegians, 
through case conferences and analyses of the reports of psychoclini- 
cians and psychiatrists, so that they have been enabled to provide 
more adequate academic, educational-vocational and spiritual guid- 
ance, in their respective roles, for these students, and, by extension, to 
all students. In this regard, a high correlation between emotional 
difficulty and academic problems has been noted. 

Emotional instability has been found to constitute a major factor 
in college drop-outs and in students placed on probation for aca- 
demic deficiency. There are also indications that academic under- 
achievement is influenced by general anxiety and emotional in- 
stability. These findings have already had a major influence upon 
the educational-vocational guidance offered by the student personnel 
counselors, and recommendations made by the psychiatric social 
worker are now in use as guide lines for interviews with prospective 
candidates by admissions officers. 


FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM 


Despite the depletion of the Federal grant, the president and 
board of trustees have decided to continue and expand the mental 
health program at St. Francis College beyond the fall of 1960 and to 
incorporate this program into the student personnel structure as a 
regular feature. For the small college with limited finances and 
facilities, the psychiatric social worker can become a highly effective 
agent in the promotion of positive mental hygiene. 


THE CULT OF PHILOSOPHISM 
By Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C.* 


THE ROLE OF THE HISTORY TEACHER in American Cath- 
olic higher education has become increasingly difficult in recent 
years. His place in the curriculum is threatened by the teacher of 
Christian culture and for his subject matter he is told to talk about 
the rise and fall of civilizations. The religious urge to moralize has so 
permeated Catholic higher education that the effort of the historian 
merely to learn or to teach only what has happened seems to some to 
be wasted energy. Yet, after many years of teaching history I am 
convinced that this desire to philosophize, which is so inimical to his- 
torical understanding and exposition, is a fundamental cause of 
American Catholic failure not only in the field of history but in 
most of the fields of the liberal arts, for it is in the liberal arts that 
Catholic failure is so appalling. 


RATIONALIZING ABOUT SUBJECT MATTER 


To make this criticism more realistic and perhaps to place the 
problem more clearly I can cite the experiences of several history 
teachers who have endeavored with little success to teach history in 
seminaries. One layman, whom I have regarded as one of the best 
teachers I have ever known, was told by his seminarian students that 
they wanted something more than just the history he had been as- 
signed to teach. They wanted something more ennobled, although 
they did not yet know the basic history he had been assigned to 
teach. Another teacher was told by his seminarians that they could 
not afford the time for the assignments in history because of their 
work in philosophy. Some American seminaries—despite the decrees 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore and papal encyclicals on 
clerical education—actually do not teach any history except Church 
history. In some cases these seminarians have been told that history 
without moralizing is secular if not irreligious. This attitude is also 
quite common among Catholic college students. History that does 
not include moralizing and purposeful reasoning is regarded as 


*Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., Ph.D., formerly head of the Depart- 
—_ of History at the University of Notre Dame, is now the University’s 
archivist. 
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dull. I know of one dean of a Catholic college—a devotee of the 
“philosophy of literature’—who wanted to abolish the teaching of 
American history because it seems so useless in this sense. 

The earnest teacher of history, or economics, or even philosophy, 
in this day of precocious youths has to be very careful not to be 
tagged as “dull” or “factual.” I have watched several young teach- 
ers trying to avoid these tags. One rather successful teacher confined 
the actual teaching in his lectures to about one-third of the time, 
and, being a resourceful young man, his stories and jokes during the 
other two-thirds were mostly concerned with the historical persons 
and events of the day’s topic. Another young man jovially put his 
foot on the nearest chair and talked with jaunty abandon to his 
young listeners. The best teachers, but not necessarily the most pop- 
ular, kept to their topic but were well enough informed to make the 
students listen to what they had to say and articulate enough to state 
clearly what they had in mind. These last had the confidence of the 
better students although they made the students with slow minds 
work hard to keep up. The worst teachers were those who felt that 
their subject matter was so indifferent that they had to perform some 
trick or drag in some otherwise exciting but unrelated subjects to 
justify their hours in the classroom. 

This substitution of rationalizing about the subject matter instead 
of sticking to hard detailed content is the essence of the softness that 
accounts for so much mediocrity in college education. It is the sub- 
stitution of broad factless generalizations for careful and accurate 
knowledge. It is so common that I think it can be called the “cult of 
philosophizing.” The propensity of Catholic liberal arts students for 
this kind of education arises from the dominance of apologetics and 
moralizing in the Catholic college system—the substitution of a his- 
tory of “Christian Culture” for history, moral aspects of economics, 
sociology, and political science for the technical information of these 
social sciences, and the substitution of philosophical interpretation 
for a hard linguistic knowledge of what the great writers of litera- 
ture really said. 


PHILOSOPHIZING ABOUT PHILOSOPHY 


There has been so much talk about “the philosophy” in Catholic 
education that I have begun to wonder what it is, and I think others 
are expressing the same quizzicaliness about what it is. Evidently it 
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is the opposite of the factualness of the historical narrative. At times 
I have listened in amazement to the utterly innocuous and empty 
statements announced as “the philosophy of education.” The philos- 
ophy of education has at times seemed to be a flight—as far as pos- 
sible—from the student or the subject involved in the educational 
process. One theorist of education when caught advocating the re- 
moval of all required subjects from the curriculum insisted that he 
was advocating the “discipline of choice.” 

Monsignor Louis Raeymaeker of the Thomistic Institute of Lou- 
vain, in discussing the failure of so many Thomists to teach Thom- 
istic philosophy, has insisted that these teachers are not Thomists, 
that the essence of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is the liv- 
ing application of principles to the thought and problems of the day. 
He insisted that those men who were repeating formulae under the 
name of Thomism were not Thomists. It seems that they are teach- 
ing “the philosophy of philosophy.” So, also, the young lady in un- 
dergraduate studies who contemplates St. Thomas in the original 
text may be “reading a great book,” but is hardly a Thomist. Phi- 
losophy does indeed generalize but not independently of the real 
world. One director of studies insists that history is not a science be- 
cause Aristotle said it does not deal with generalities. Since he is 
obviously not speaking as a historian, I suppose he speaks as a phi- 
losopher. Perhaps it is time to define philosophy. To borrow a bad 
joke, if the teachers of philosophy in American Catholic institutions 
were laid end to end they would create a great line but there are 
scarcely five philosophers in the Thomistic sense among them. The 
reader can count them if he questions the statement. Most of these 
men assigned to the job are really “philosophizing” about philosophy. 


TURNING AWAY FROM LITERATURE 


Literature is a creative art and is greatly dependent on talent. 
. There are thousands of aspirants to artistic greatness in literature 
whose failure lies chiefly in the lack of talent rather than in unwill- 
ingness to try. So also the lack of perduring literature among Am- 
‘ erican Catholics must be attributed chiefly to such handicaps as hav- 
ing to begin the study of literature after leaving home, or studying 
under illiterate teachers (I mean in an artistic sense). But I think 
the greatest cause of failure in teaching literature is a turning away 
from great literature and basically an ignorance of the history of the 
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language and the spirit of the language. Reading Catholic periodical 
literature published over several generations, the careful reader might 
suspect that American Catholics were nearer to producing a great 
literature during the last decades of the nineteenth century than 
they are today. It was fashionable then to read and study the great 
literature of the language, to try to comprehend the depth of artistic 
expression and the economies of mastery. Now the student has only 
to understand the “philosophy of literature.” Perhaps democracy of 
education has been the excuse for this denuding of literary thought, 
but even the poorest student would gain by even unsuccessful efforts 
to write poetry and personal essays in imitation of the masters. Some 
say that one cannot teach the modern youngster to use these artistic 
tools. But to accept such an excuse would be to democratize by level- 
ing down, not by leveling up, which is the real desire of most of the 
ambitious Catholic youngsters whose grandparents were European 
peasants. 

In the evaluations of the failures of several athletic coaches in 
collegiate institutions, the principal reason for failure has been 
designated as a failure or inability to enforce discipline among ath- 
letes under the coach’s care. In sports this failure is quickly observed 
because no matter how high may be the ideals of the successful com- 
petitors there is only one criterion of success—as Saint Paul noted 
many centuries ago—and that is winning the game. Somehow this 
down-to-earth spirit never seems to spread to the scholastic efforts. 
There is something wrong when a youngster can pass successfully 
eight years of elementary school, four years of high school, and four 
years of college and still not be able to write a correct paragraph or 
not have read most of the great literature of his people. There are 
many factors in family background that limit the success during those 
first eight years, and perhaps during the four years of high school, 
but on the college level the constant substitution of “the philosophy” 
of this or that for the real thing should call for the use of the same 
criterion on the teacher that is used on the unsuccessful coach. I 
have never heard of a “philosophy of athletics” unless the “sour 
grapes” of the losers be so called. It is only in the liberal arts that the 
“philosophy of the thing” is allowed as a substitute for the thing 
itself. 

I have heard that in one “Great Literature” class the best discus- 
sion was led by a student who had not read the book assigned for 
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that day. Perhaps that would be a justifiable case of “the philosophy 
of literature.” On another occasion I have heard a student boldly 
claim as an opinion of St. Augustine something which he admitted. 
he had never read in St. Augustine but had been attributed to St. 
Augustine in a discussion. Some teachers apparently do not use text- 
books in their classes because the student might read ahead of them 
and not because they are really so superior to these books. There 
are many instances in older colleges where the professor stripped the 
library of all the books on his subject lest he be bothered by ad- 
vanced questions. Of course, one will never find in any textbook or 
in the supplementary literature of the subject those shady stories 
which usually are the stock in trade of the popular teacher. I have 
asked at times what the great teacher adds to 1492 that the young in- 
structor has not said, unless it be something found in Columbus’s 
wash or that of the professor. 


UNFOUNDED REPUTE OF PHILOSOPHIZERS 


History is by no means immune to this disease of the “philosophy 
of.” Arnold Toynbee and Eric Voegelin are capable of erudite and 
attractive historical narratives, but they have achieved most of their 
fame by the ideas they have not learned in their researches, but 
which they have drawn from their philosophy. When erudite men 
use this technique the ordinary student and teacher hesitates to re- 
ject such a philosophy because of the author’s displayed erudition. 
Yet the reputation of these philosophers of history is falsely earned 
not by their erudition but by their philosophizing in which they are 
not competent. This confusion of history and philosophy is as un- 
scientific and as unrealiable as the mixture of science and philosophy 
which has warred so dangerously against religion and sound philoso- 
phy and has been called “scientism.” There is no more dangerous 
teacher of history than the historizer who does not know his facts and 
above all who does not keep to them. False history even in the 
service of apologetics or for inspiring the gifted youth is a deceit that 
leads the unwary youth into later intellectual catastrophe. 

Where the liberal arts enter into the realm of moral phenomena 
there is the greater need for sound philosophy and the greatest danger 
on unscientific philosophizing. Catholic philosophers and theologians 
have been inclined to be scornful of sociology and economics because 
so much of the findings in these social sciences are based upon human 
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and therefore changing phenomena. The attitude of this type of 
philosopher seems to be that if one cannot be certain it is better to 
be ignorant. I once heard an accepted argument that because the so- 
called science of psychology could not be clearly defined in scholastic 
terminology, Catholic colleges need not teach it. The appalling lack 
of Catholic scholars in the fields of the social sciences is made more 
serious by the large numbers of teachers in the field who presumably 
know and teach only the philosophy of the social sciences. 


NEED FOR CRITICAL RE-EXAMINATION 


In the abundance of student applications to educational institu- 
tions in the coming decades, this dodging of the issues of real learn- 
ing can go on for at least another generation without serious eco- 
nomic challenge. But the intellectual challenge to this kind of breezy 
teaching is already apparent. In the varieties of human personalities 
of the teachers and students, there will never be an absolute and per- 
fect test of human ability by which the educators can sift the good 
from the bad; but persisting success over a long period of time in the 
tests that do exist is probably the best criterion of successful educa- 
tion. After many years of effort, failure to achieve satisfactory re- 
sults must call for critical re-examination. Some of our Catholic col- 
leges are beginning to have their third generations of college students 
and if their past teaching is as good as some have claimed the result 
in scholarship should be evident. No one questions the fact that 
morally the Catholic college graduates have reflected honor on their 
alma maters, but in the subjects that are the essence of the liberal 
arts course the top-notch products are too few to furnish enough 
leaders for some thirty millions of American Catholics. 

The argument has been offered that at least three generations of 
collegiate education are scarcely enough to produce these leaders, but 
this is hard to sustain; one notes today some leading students with 
only two generations of education behind them. There is no gain- 
saying the argument that if the subject matter of the liberal arts 
course had been properly taught and if students failing to fulfill the 
curriculum were dropped, Catholic education would have fewer but 
much better scholars today. But, then the substitution of the “philos- 
ophy of the thing” for the reality would have had to be changed. 
Perhaps one college will have the courage to substitute throughout its 
curriculum the subject matter of courses for the “philosophies.” 
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CHARACTER FORMATION 
IN ADOLESCENCE 


By Rev. Joseph M. Occhio, S.D.B.* 


Is CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION turning out manly adoles- 
cents? Is their character strong enough to withstand the stress and 
strain of an age of automation and hidden persuaders? Or is their 
passive conformity threatening to assume the staggering proportions 
of a national danger? Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, chief of Army 
; Research, does not leave the least doubt as to his opinion on the 


matter: 


With due regard for Ph.D.’s, what we need very badly in 
this country are more Ch.D.’s. By use of this term, I mean 
Doctors of Character. While not everyone can be a Ph.D., 
it is possible for everyone to be aCh.D. . . . I am appalled 
at the growing body of evidence that clearly shows the 
moral disintegration, lack of intestinal fortitude, absence of 
self-discipline, and ignorance of the true values of life. 


The present article is intended to offer the broad outlines for the 
solution of this perennial problem in every teen-ager. 


ETYMOLOGY AND MEANINGS 


The word “character” is of Greek derivation. It is related to the 
noun “chdrax,” meaning “post,” and the verb “chardssein,” meaning 
“to cut, make sharp, engrave.” “Charaktér” originally meant the 
markings on a boundary post, the sign that served to mark off the 
fields of Kleon from those of Timon. 
With time the word came to be used in the Greek theater for the 
actor’s mask, one particular form of mask being invariably used for 
a particular role. 
‘ Further stages in the history of the word widened its meaning even 
_ more, bringing it at last to connote a recognizable sign of anything.” 


*Rev. Joseph M. Occhio, S.D.B., Ph.D., is on the staff of the Department 
of Education at Don Bosco "College, Newton, New Jersey. 
1 Arthur G. Trudeau, quoted in Newsweek, LIV, 20 (November 16, 1959), 


107. 
2Rudolf Allers, The Psychology of Character ( New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1943), pp. 4-6. 
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Webster’s New International Dictionary lists seventeen primary 
meanings of the word “character.” Evidently, we shall take it in its 
psychological meaning. 


NATURE OF CHARACTER 


Scores of definitions are available, but not one of them has ac- 
quired as yet wide acceptance among psychologists, and the reason is 
that, even in the domain of psychology, “character” has been used in 
several meanings. To avoid arbitrary choices, we shall quote three 
definitions from the standard dictionary: “Character is the trait or 
sum of traits conferring distinctiveness.” “Character is the aggregate 
of distinctive qualities belonging to an individual or race.” “Char- 
acter is the stamp of individuality impressed by nature, education or 
habit.” 

These definitions re-echo the idea of the Angelic Doctor: “Char- 
acter... est . . . distinctionem causans”,® which was paraphrased 
by Robert E. Brennan as “a manifold of actions and habits that dis- 
tinguish one person from another.” * 

An adequate concept of character, therefore, must take into con- 
sideration, to a greater or lesser degree, all those elements which dis- 
tinguish a person from all others. We all differ from one another in 
our way of feeling, thinking, and acting. What distinguishes me from 
every other person on a specifically human level, that is my character. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS OF CHARACTER 


The deep, substantial unity of man’s behavior, from his lowest 
biological needs to the highest mental pursuits, makes it imperative 
for us to consider at first the somatic foundation of character, namely, 
temperament. 

“Temperament” comes from the Latin temperare (to mix, mingle, 
regulate). The term originated in the ancient medical school of 
Hippocrates (460-382 B. C.) who based it on the theory of the vary- 
ing proportions of the “four bodily humours.” Curiously enough, 
this little bit of scientific lore was accepted for well over two thou- 
sand years, leaving us the names of four types of temperament: 


3St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on the Book of Sentences, Bk. IV 
Dist. 4, Q. 1, Art. 2, Query 2, Solution 2, Reply to Objection 1. 

*Robert E. Brennan, General Psychology (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1952), p. 359. ; 
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sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, and melancholic. Actually, tempera- 
ment is correlated with the organic structures of the body. The term 
is still very broad covering, as it does, “those aspects of personality 
that depend largely upon physiological. . . factors.”* In the Dy- 
namic Psychology of Thomas V. Moore, for example, temperament 
designates our “primitive, unformed native dispositions,” while for 
Timothy J. Gannon it is equivalent to “the basic emotionality of a 
person.”* We may say in general that temperament is the resultant 
of the concurrence of numerous internal and external forces enjoying 
relative independence from conscious control. 

We shall analyze briefly three of the internal factors: heredity, the 
endocrine glands, and the nervous system. 

Heredity—Somatic heredity is an undisputed fact. Though the 
latest scientific findings still leave numerous questions unsolved, 
some points are definitely beyond doubt. Paternal alcoholism, drug 
addiction, syphillis, consanguinity, certain diseases of the mother dur- 
ing the period of gestation, hysteria as well as other parental an- 
omalies do certainly affect the new organism in its prenatal existence, 
and imprint upon it a lasting constitutional temperament. 

It is to be noted that through the medium of biological heredity 
there can also be some psychic heredity: Johann Sebastian Bach, for 
example, belonged to the fifth generation of a family tree numbering 
seventy accomplished musicians within six generations. Unfortun- 
ately, this type of indirect psychic heredity is just as real as regards 
psychopathic elements, which have been studied even more for pos- 
sible prophylactic purposes. 

Endocrine glands.—Of the all important endocrine glands that 
govern the daily metabolism of our complex bodily make-up, suffice 
it to mention the thyroid. Lying close to the larynx, it has been called 
“the brazier of life,” because it presides over our organic assimilation. 
Its proper functioning is the necessary requirement for a quick, lively 
and enterprising temperament. Its abnormal activity, on the con- 
trary, may result in muscular weakness, slow retardation of vital 
processes, cretinism, and idiosyncrasy. Analogous observations could 


5Francis L. Harmon, Understanding Personality (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1948), p. 6. 

6Thomas V. Moore, Dynamic Psychology (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1926), p. 51. 

7 Timothy J. Gannon, Psychology: The Unity of Human Behavior (Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1954), p. 418. 
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here be made concerning other endocrine glands. 

Nervous system.—The nervous system is well known in its cen- 
tral and autonomous divisions together with its generic and specific 
finalities. It, too, is part of our genetic patrimony. It constitutes the 
physiological substratum of the profound sense of unity of our inner 
ego, and that is why it has furnished the basis for numerous theories 
of biotypes and temperament. 

At this juncture we feel obliged to answer a possible objection that 
may have arisen in the mind of the reader: Why such a long digres- 
sion on the physiological basis of character? We will answer with the 
words of the Angel of the Schools: “Men’s various aptitudes for 
works of the soul spring from their various corporal dispositions.” ® 
According to Thomistic philosophy all human souls are equal. Differ- 
ences in spiritual operations owe their origin to different bodily “dis- 
positions,” that is, to different temperaments. 

There are in each one of us vegetative, sentient and spiritual pow- 
ers; but these three realms of our life are harmoniously and substan- 
tially united into one and the same being. Our activities take place 
on three distinct levels, but they are all blended together because they 
all stem from one and the same life principle. We cannot speak of 
them as though they were just three neighboring states that ex- 
change commercial goods. No, our body does not exist as such unless 
it is living, and it is not living as a human body unless it is animated 
by a rational soul. Numerous psychological researches are continually 
adding new experimental bases to these bi-millenial tenets of peren- 
nial philosophy. 


ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER 


In the concentric range of personality components our physique is 
the smallest circle; temperament is the second circle; character is the 
outer circle which covers the widest and most fruitful area. If we 
prefer to imagine it vertically, our physique is on the ground level; 
temperament lies half way on the rungs of the ladder; character is 
at the very top. Character stands erect on the mountain peak be- 
cause it depends on intellect, will, and sentiment. 

Intellect —Different degrees of intelligence mean of themselves 
different characters. Insight, readiness of perception, ability to learn 


8St. Thomas Aquinas, On Memory and Reminiscence, Lesson I. 
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or plan effectively for the future, quickness and accuracy in sizing 
up situations and people are all important personal attributes, and 
they do much to fashion one’s peculiar character. ° 

The use of the term synderesis in this connection might require a 
little explanation. Synderesis is the human intellect in as much as it 
understands the first moral principles (good is to be done, evil is to be 
avoided, and the like). The rational development of these principles 
gives rise to the science of ethics, while the application of all ethical 
principles to each human act is done by the intellect as our ethical 
conscience. 

The most divergent judgments passed daily on the morality of 
public events bear witness to the truth of the assertion that the in- 
tellect is the first distinctive element of our individual character. 

Will—tThe will varies from person to person, both as regards 
its power and particularly as regards its way of reaching decisions. 
Some let their life be tossed about by the unbridled urges of their 
instincts; others, instead, keep it controlled under the orderly vigi- 
lance of the will. There are impulsive characters and there are timid 
characters. Extroverts as a rule make up their mind in the twinkle 
of an eye, and then know how to impose their ideas on others. In- 
troverts, on the contrary, shrink from positions of responsibility. We 
are born with different will powers, and with different types of will. 
A random sampling of a hundred persons would bring this out in a 
most striking manner. 

When we speak of a person’s character we mean primarily the de- 
gree to which conflicting impulses, desires, and emotions are con- 
trolled by the will, the organization or integration of tendencies un- 
der the command of the will. Thus a strong character is one which 
has a strong unity of purpose, a consistent direction of will; a weak 
character is one in which there is little or no unity of purpose, little 
or no consistency of will. 

Sentiment.—Sentiment is taken in so many meanings that it 
needs clarification in any given context. Of set purpose we will not 
face the speculative question of whether or not itis a separate human 
faculty. Emmanuel Kant and other philosophers hold that it is a 
third spiritual human faculty distinct from intellect and will. What- 
ever be one’s position in this regard—sentiment as a separate faculty, 


® Raphael C. McCarthy, Training the Adolescent (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1956), pp. 32ff. 
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or as the affective state resulting in a human person after the com- 
bined function of intellect and will (which is the common scholastic 
doctrine )—nobody will question the reality of sentiments. 

A serious source of misunderstanding lies often in the failure to 
distinguish between sentiment and sentimentalism. Sentimentalism 
proceeds from sense knowledge and lower drives. Sentiment is sub- 
sequent to intellectual knowledge and free will. 

“Sentiments” (also “feelings” in colloquial English) do not neces- 
sarily connote organic changes. They are called “emotions” if they 
are accompanied by bodily repercussions. And they become “pas- 
sions” (psychological meaning) when the body repercussions are ex- 
tremely impressive. 

Probably misled by the lack of terminological precision mentioned 
above, some educators are inclined to undervalue sentiment as a 
character component. In our opinion, this is tantamount to denying 
reality. Was it not genuine artistic sentiment that gave us the great- 
est masterpieces of music and literature, painting and sculpture? Was 
it not the patriotic sentiment of the ragged Continentals that decided 
the future destiny of the mightiest nation that has ever existed on this 
footstool of the Almighty? Was it not a fiery religious sentiment that 
sustained St. Paul in his apostolic labors? Yes, ontologically senti- 
ment presupposes intellect and will, but chronologically, in the edu- 
cational process, at times it might even come first. .. 


OBJECTIVES OF CHARACTER TRAINING 


Though from the practical viewpoint character formation is by 
far the most important aspect of our topic, we consider it to be but 
the natural conclusion of the theoretical premises we have just 
presented. 

If the formal character components are intellect, will, and senti- 
ment, it follows logically that character formation depends on the 
proper training of intellect, will, and sentiment. Hence, the im- 
portance of psychology for a thorough acquaintance with the systems 
and techniques apt to foster good behavior patterns for the intellect, 
will, and sentiment. Manuals and specialized monographs offer 
abundant material on the subject; consequently, we deem it super- 
fluous to add here a treatment on the means to be used in the de- 
velopment of good psycho-ethical habits.” 


Neil G. McCluskey, Catholic Viewpoint on Education (Gard i 
N.Y.: Hanover House, 1959), pp. 49ff. ’ n ( en City, 
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Just one remark on the import of social environment and the to- 
tality of character training. An estimated two-hundred million dol- 
lars worth of “happy pills” will be sold this year in the United States. 
The stampede to buy such tranquilizers is a sign of the times. It is 
not our task to deal now with the causes that brought about this 
emotional unbalance of our age, but it is our duty to face it for a 
complete and objective character training. 

Another formulation of the same problem. To teach Johnny 
mathematics, I must know mathematics; yet, it’s just as important 
that I should understand Johnny himself. Johnny has not only a 
mind to be filled with knowledge, but also a will that may or may 
not love mathematics in any particular way. He has sentiments as 
well by which he may like me just because I am Irish, or dislike me 
just because I have freckles. In other words, if we limit character 
formation to the intellect, we are victims of cartesian angelism. If 
our goal is simply a blind will power, we might as well be followers 
of Nietzsche or Schopenhauer. While the Freudian deification of low- 
er instincts is the opposite excess of a narrow-minded view of man. 
In short, character formation is a training of the whole man as he 
actually is in the environment of his own peculiar historic moment, 
body and soul, intellect, will, and sentiments. 


\ IDEALS 


The supreme objective of character training is the formation of 
ideals. Great men of all times have always been men of great ideals. 
And nothing great has ever been accomplished without a great deal 
of enthusiasm for a great ideal. 

Since the days of A. Eymieu and his classical work on the govern- 
ment of oneself," countless studies have been published on the con- 
cept of ideals as the unifying force of life, the co-ordinator of intel- 
lect, will, and sentiment in the lifelong work of character improve- 
ment. Any worth-while character formation must find its support 
on the strength of ideals. This is the crux of the entire problem.” 

How can a teen-ager (and how can any man) be constant in the 
arduous task of personal character formation without, the inspiring 
influence of a lasting ideal—an ideal which is fully understood, really 


™ Antonin Eymieu, Le gouvernement de soi-meme (Paris: Perrin, 1936). 


12Rudolf Allers, Character Education in Adolescence (New York: h 
F. Wagner, Inc., 1940), pp. 67, 173-174, 179. ; a 
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loved and strongly desired? Today, sports heroes and movie stars 
are the idols of the big crowds—idols that come and go with the new 
football season and the changing stars of the TV screens, idols that 
often embody but superficial human values if not downright moral 
degradation. Juvenile delinquents are what they are because they 
were never given any great, noble and lasting ideal.” Teen-agers are 
hero worshipers, and actions speak louder than words. The final solu- 
tion, then, is to be found in the formation of new ideals for our youth. 
These ideals will have to be other adolescents, real teen-agers, con- 
crete symbols of lofty ideals: Jesus Adolescent, St. Pancratius, St. 
Aloysius, St. Dominic Savio, St. Mary Goretti, and so forth. The 
more attractively we present these and other true heroes, the more 
successful will be the character training of modern youth.“ 


CONCLUSION 


“The true Christian, product of Christian education, is the super- 
natural man who thinks, judges, and acts constantly and consistently 
in accordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural light 
of the example and teaching of Christ; in other words, . . . the true 
and finished man of character.” To this end the Catholic educator 
will necessarily look at man’s higher nature. He will, therefore, stand 
by the adolescent and assist him in training himself, not only on the 
natural level, but above all as a being raised to the supernatural son- 
ship of God and destined to the eternal bliss of the Beatific Vision. _ 
In that light the concept of character will rise to the very heights of 
divine grace, the indispensable means to man’s final goal made pos- 
sible by the redemptive goodness of the Incarnate Son of God, the 
divine ideal of all ideals. 


Twelve long-playing records bearing a full year’s course 
of home instruction for the trainable mentally retarded 
child have been produced by the Radio-TV Office of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago and may be purchased from S pes 
Record Company (20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illi- 
nois) at a price of $2.50 a record. Mrs. Helen Dillon, Chi- 
cago’s 1959 Teacher of the Year, and her husband Leo 
authored the records. 


18See W. Lynch, The Image Industries (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959). 

14Pertinent literature available from the Christ Adolescent Child (148 
Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y.). 

15 Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (Washington, D.C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936), p. 36. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT AND 
RELIGIOUS SUPERIOR 


By Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A.* 


Firreen OR TWENTY YEARS AGO comparatively few Cath- 
olic colleges recognized any distinction between the local religious 
superior and the administrative head of the college. Both positions 
were held by one and the same person. As colleges increased in com- 
plexity and enrollments, this became an impossible burden for one 
who was unfortunate enough to be saddled with both responsibilities. 
One person could not possibly do justice to both jobs. Even though 
it was feasible for the college president to delegate to another sub- 
stantially all of his tasks as a religious superior, one of the positions 
was bound to suffer. 

Even without the overload of responsibility it seems at least ques- 
tionable whether one and the same person would ordinarily have the 
requisite qualities for both positions. Qualifications that would ad- 
mirably fit one to be a good religious superior are not necessarily the 
qualifications that would fit one to be a good college president and 
vice versa. 

NEED FOR TEAMWORK 


No matter how convincing are the reasons against one and the 
same person holding both offices, the actual separation has been slow 
to come. The reason is that the separation of responsibilities will not 
work smoothly in practice unless the two persons, the local religious 
superior and the college president, are picked as a team and not as 
individuals. The local religious superior has to be one who is content 
to stay in the background, tend strictly to the affairs of the religious 
community, and permit the college president to run the educational 
institution, to occupy the center of the stage, and to take all the bows. 
However, they must work closely together co-ordinating their activ- 
ities so as to avoid any occasion for friction. Both must deal with 
the same members of the religious community, and there could be 
conflicting assignments and a religious might be tempted to play one 
against the other. 

* Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., Ph.D., of Villanova University, Villa- 


nova, Pennsylvania, is a consultant in the Administrative Consultant Service 
of the Association of American Colleges. 
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When major religious superiors have either ignored or been un- 
able to observe this common-sense precaution of picking two as a 
team, the result has been grief in greater or less degree. In a few 
cases, after a short period of trial, the separation has been abandoned 
because it resulted in serious conflict. One college administrator, in 
discussing the failure of the experiment in a particular university, at- 
tributed it to the complete incompatibility of the two men who had 
been selected despite the fact that they had never been able to get 
along together as simple members of the same community. Naturally 
these unsuccessful experiences discouraged the adoption of the prac- 
tice in other instances. 

Many years ago I attended the inauguration of a new president for 
a certain Catholic college. At the reception which followed I hap- 
pened to strike up a conversation with the provincial of the religious 
community which conducted this college. I do not remember all the 
details of the conversation, but I suppose I must have made refer- 
ence to one of my pet peeves at that time. This was concerned with 
the impossibility of Catholic educators pulling their weight in non- 
Catholic higher educational circles until something was done to cur- 
tail the rapid turnover of college presidents. Then this provincial 
confided to me his hope that the president whose inauguration I had 
just witnessed would be serving as president long after he had finished 
his term as provincial. A separation had been made between the 
offices of president and local religious superior. The two had been 
carefully selected. For president he had chosen a young man with 
good academic background and proven administrative ability, while 
for religious superior he had appointed an older man who could 
carry on his job very effectively, be perfectly content to stay in the 
background, and let the college president run the college. The pro- 
vincial said that both had been instructed accordingly. The hope of 
this very wise and farseeing provincial has been realized. The presi- 
dent he helped to inaugurate considerably more than a dozen years 
ago is still functioning. In the meantime, if canon law has been ob- 
served, he must have served under at least two other pronvincials and 
at least three local religious superiors. 

It seems to me that the policy of separating the college presidency 
from the office of local superior is now widely observed. How and 
why the changeover has been effected, I can only surmise. One 
community was led to adopt the policy of separation only after a 
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very capable administrator suffered a nervous breakdown in the 
effort to carry the double burden conscientiously. I suspect that 
other religious communities have finally become convinced that cap- 
able college administrators are no longer expendable and that it does 
not make good sense to tie up the job needlessly with the canonical 
limitations of a religious superior. 


SEPARATION POLICY AMONG MEN AND WOMEN 


In general, I have the impression that the separation policy has 
proved to be satisfactory; otherwise so many institutions would not 
be retaining it. In some colleges I know that it does work smoothly 
and satisfactorily. In other instances I know that it does not work 
satisfactorily chiefly because there has not been a proper separation 
of the functions of the two offices. I will also hazard the generaliza- 
tion that religious communities of men have adjusted themselves to 
this problem more satisfactorily than have religious communities of 
women. 

I once visited a college for women conducted by a religious com- 
munity. I went there at the invitation of the president and was met 
at the railroad station by a car of the college. The driver of the car 
had clear instructions as to whom he was to pick up, but he was a 
little vague as to where he was to deliver me. He assumed that I 
wanted to see the mother superior, and I assured him that I wanted 
to see the president. Much to my surprise he did not seem to know 
the president’s name or where her office was located. This was a tip- 
off that the religious superior probably hired and fired at least the 
non-academic employees. It developed later that the mother su- 
perior was carrying on a number of functions ordinarily associated 
with the office of president. 

Over the past thirty years I have seen a remarkable development 
in the role of the religious administrators of women’s colleges. In all 
educational meetings, Catholic no less than non-Catholic, it once 
seemed to be the rule that Sisters were to be seen but not heard. 
Happily such a rule, if it ever actually existed, is no longer observed. 
I have every confidence that increasing importance will be given to 
the office of president in Catholic colleges for women. Therefore, I 
venture to assert that the following situations are no longer realistic. 
or satisfactory for colleges conducted by religious orders of either meré 
or women. 
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PRACTICES NO LONGER REALISTIC 


First, the custom of bestowing the title, president, on one other 
than the actual functioning head of the college. At times a major 
religious superior, a local monsignor, or some priest appointed by 
the bishop of the place has been listed as nominal president of the 
institution, while a dean or vice-president actually runs the college. 
Whatever useful purpose this practice may have served in the past, it 
is no longer serviceable and may be a definite drawback to a college. 

The title, president of the college, has very high prestige in the 
eyes of the American public. No other title or administrative position 
in a college carries as much weight. An appreciable number of edu- 
cational meetings are more or less limited to college presidents. 
Therefore a college stands to lose something in stature, prestige, and 
representation when the active administrative head of the college has 
some such title as dean or executive vice-president, and the title, 
president, is reserved for one who does not actively function as pres- 
ident. 

If one has the complete responsibility for running a college but 
lacks the title, president, he or she will hardly ever be accepted in 
educational circles on a parity with one who bears the title, president. 
There have been occasional exceptions to this but only in the case of 
certain large non-Catholic universities where the president has been 
known to have little or no participation in the academic affairs of the 
institution. 

Second, the practice of appointing a competent person as president 
of a college while retaining in the hands of a major or local religious 
superior many functions that are regularly exercised by college presi- 
dents. This is a definite handicap to a college. Such responsibilities 
as the preparation of the budget, the control of expenditures, the 
work of planning, the over-all supervision of plant and maintenance, 
and the like belong to the president, who as administrative head of 
the college must be concerned with students, teachers, educational 
agencies, governmental agencies, sister colleges, and the general 
public. 


COLLEGE STAFF NOT SELF-CONTAINED COMMUNITY 


No longer is the staff of a Catholic college a self-contained religious 
community. On almost every college campus today lay people, in- 
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cluding teachers, office help, and maintenance and service staffs, 
greatly outnumber the members of the religious community. In the 
eyes of all those who are not members of the religious community, 
the one who has the title of president is presumed to have the powers 
and responsibilities usually associated with that position. Once it be- 
comes evident that there is another person on the campus who wields 
greater authority than the college president, it can be very puzzling 
and unsettling to lay people in the employ of the college and em- 
barrassing and unfair to the one who bears the title of college presi- 
dent. It is a situation that is impossible to explain to outsiders, to 
non-Catholic educators, and especially to representatives of accredit- 
ing agencies. 

Let no one think that these remarks are calculated to downgrade 
or to minimize the importance of the local religious superior. Where 
an ideal relationship exists, the local superior will be the unseen hero 
who contributes greatly to the success of the college by looking after 
the personal needs and spiritual welfare of all the members of the 
religious community and keeping them reasonably happy and con- 
tent, as well as by encouraging and supporting the work of the col- 
lege president. It is, of course, important that the college president 
as a member of the religious community show personally every re- 
spect and courtesy to the religious superior. He should make certain, 
as far as possible, that all members of the religious staff of the college 
do likewise. Although the local religious superior may not have the 
recognition and the public acclaim of the college president, he or she 
can merit, for that reason, a spiritual reward that will be correspond- 


ingly greater. 


* * 


The three and a half-million Catholics in England and 
Wales will have provided $84 million for Catholic educa- 
tion since 1944 when the present building program is com- 
pleted in 1963. They have built 737 major schools in the 


* 


period. Costs will actually total $196 million, as $112 mil- 
lion is being provided by the national and local govern- 
ments. 


* * * 


The Discalced Carmelite editors of Spiritual Life will 
present an award to the American publisher and author for 
the best spiritual book to be published in 1961 as part of 
the magazine’s campaign to promote excellence in the area 
of American spiritual literature. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


A HistoricaL SURVEY OF THE TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE 
IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE SISTERS OF NoTRE DAME DE NAMUR 
by Sister Aloyse Marie Haley, S.N.D. de N., M.A. 


The purposes of this study were: (1) to show the need there was 
for the foundation of the Institute of the Sisters of Notre Dame; (2) 
to explore the means that were taken by the foundress, Blessed Julie 
Billiart, to fill this need; and (3) to evaluate the methods used in at- 
taining the end for which the congregation was founded. 

Research into the history of France at the time in which Blessed 
Julie established her order showed that heresy and immorality had 
despoiled the eldest daughter of the Church of her Catholic heritage. 
It was therefore necessary and urgent that schools be established so 
that youth could be trained in the Christian way of life. Blessed Julie 
was imbued with a deep appreciation of her part in this great work. 
In answer to this call, she gave not only herself but also undertook 
the training of others in a new congregation—the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur. Specific rules were formulated and the teaching of 
Christian doctrine was made the chief work. 

From data received from 142 questionnaires from schools of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame located in the United States, England, Scot- 
land, and Belgium, the investigator concluded that the Sisters of 
Notre Dame are being prepared for the catechetical apostolate in 
accordance with the counsels of their foundress and that modern 
techniques and devices are employed in teaching Christian doctrine 
as recommended by experts in the field of catechetics. 


A Stupy oF THE OccuPATIONAL INTERESTS AND Motives oF CER- 
TAIN HicH ScHoot StupENnts IN Nova Scotia by Bernadette 
Brooks, M.A. 


This study was concerned with the occupational choices and mo- 
tives of 934 students from five high schools in Pictou County, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 


. * Microfilms of these M.A. dissertations may be obtained through the inter- 
library loan department of The Catholic University of America; information 
on costs will be sent on request. 
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Analysis and classification of the 1,465 occupations chosen showed 
that 50.8 per cent of the boys and 63.2 per cent of the girls chose 
occupations in the professional, semi-professional and managerial 
classifications. Nursing, teaching and stenography were the occupa- 
tions most frequently chosen by girls; engineering, the air force, and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police were chosen by the boys. 

A comparison of the co-operating students’ choices with the labor 
distribution in Pictou County, showed little agreement between stu- 
dent choices and existing jobs. 

An analysis of the motives given revealed that the most frequently- 
stated reason for the occupation chosen was an interest in the work. 
In comparing the motives with the three main occupational classifi- 
cations it was found that egocentric motives were most frequently 
given in all fields. 

The findings of the study revealed a great need for individual 
pupil analysis and for basic study in linking higher values with voca- 
tional planning. 


PRESENT Status oF CaTHOLIc EpucaTion by Sister 

Mary Brian Barry, O.P., M.A. 

This dissertation traces the historical background of the Catholic 
educational system in Australia, showing the relationship between it 
and the state. Public documents and reports, unpublished material 
and personal letters were used as sources. 

The findings of the study indicate that the general structure of the 
Catholic educational system in Australia is comparable to the Cath- 
olic educational system in the United States with only slight varia- 
tions. The fight to maintain the Catholic school system and the years 
of self-sacrifice by both religious and laity have given the Australian 
Catholics a sense of unity and a spirit of courage. The investigator 
reaches the conclusion that the general legal, financial and profes- 
sional status of the Catholic schools in Australia, while far from being 
ideal, is fairly satisfactory. 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES, THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND PLACE IN GuID- 
ANCE PRroGRAMS AS REFLECTED IN SELECTED REapINGs by Francis 
D. Washington, M.A. 

This dissertation aimed to study evaluation procedures in the field 
of guidance as they are reflected in selected readings. 
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Thirty-eight selected books in the field of guidance were reviewed 
and periodical literature on guidance programs was studied. 

The findings show that there were complete chapters devoted to 
evaluation procedures in approximately one-third of the thirty-eight 
books reviewed. In ten of the books there appeared little or no dis- 
cussion of the topic under investigation. The periodical literature on 
guidance programs offered very little evidence of high interest in 
evaluation. There was no evidence that the degree of interest in 
evaluation has changed since 1940. The significance of evaluation, 
however, was emphasized by a larger number of authors from 1954 
through 1956 than in any previous three-year period. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ProcraM or Mercy Hicu GRADUATES IN THE STATE OF MissIs- 
sippI by Sister Mary Matthew McCloskey, R.S.M., M.A. 


This investigation was made to determine how effective the train- 
ing given to students in business education is in the schools under the 
direction of the Sisters of Mercy in Mississippi. Through replies to 
questionnaires and eleven private interviews data were obtained re- 
garding the technical efficiency expected of students in business. 

The analysis of the questionnaire and interview results indicates 
that businessmen are mainly concerned with specific skills and per- 
sonality. The investigator concluded from the results of the survey 
that the Mercy high schools have a program geared to prepare the 
students to become successful in the business office. 


A Survey OF THE ORIENTATION PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED FoR 
NintTH-GrabE Pupils or THE CATHOLIC HicH ScHOOLS IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA by Sister M. Anita Joseph Reeves, 
C.S.C., M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to find out what is being done for 
pupils with problems of adjustment to a new school situation. The 
investigator surveyed the sixty-eight high schools in the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia which offered adequate information concerning 
orientation of ninth-grade pupils. 

From the findings of the survey the investigator concluded that 
there is no best program because in every case the activities must be 
adapted to the needs of the students in a particular school situation, 
the facilities available, and the personal qualifications of the teachers 
and counselors. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Four Cardinals blessed four new buildings at The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America last month. The four buildings—all parts of the 
University’s Development Program started in 1956, of which in four 
years seven structures have been either completed or put under roof 
—are: the South Wing of Caldwell Hall, a student-priests’ residence, 
which was blessed by His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman; two 
new wings of the Mullen Memorial Library, blessed by His Emin- 
ence James Francis Cardinal McIntyre; Conaty Hall, a residence 
for lay men, blessed by His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing; 
and the Social Center, blessed by His Eminence Albert Cardinal 
Meyer. Approaching completion and expected to be ready in Feb- 
ruary, 1961, is a new Engineering and Architecture Building. A 
new Biology Building will be ready by the 1961 summer session. 
Construction of a new Nursing Education Building is to start in the 
fall of 1961. In addition to these seven buildings, there is Keane 
Physics Research Center which completed in 1958, was the first 
building of the Development Program. 

Released last month was a brochure entitled “Facts about The 
Catholic University of America, 1960-1961,” which is filled with 
information on the University’s many opportunities and services. 
This year, scholarships total $818,147, plus non-cash, half-tuition 
scholarships to members of religious communities, seminarians, and 
children of faculty members. Enrollment is 4,400 students; 1960 
summer enrollment was 4,444 students, 373 of these being registered 
in four extension branches. In June, 1960, 1,130 earned degrees 
were conferred; two-thirds of these were graduate degrees. There 
are 714 educational institutions affiliated with the University. 

The Department of Education’s 1960 fall registration is 224 
graduate students, 82 full-time and 142 part-time. The full-time 
students include: 33 priests, 20 sisters, 2 brothers, 6 lay men, and 
21 lay women. Last year in the first semester, the Department had 
189 graduate students, 67 full-time and 122 part-time. 


Married persons with children have a better record in evening class- 
es at St. Louis University’s College of Arts and Sciences than young- 
er single persons, according to a study conducted by Arthur E. 
Smith, director of the evening program. Smith’s study shows that 
while the evening students range in age from 18 to 59 years, 80 per 
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cent of them are single, and 55 per cent are male, the best scholars 
are married women more than thirty years old. Moreover, Smith 
reports that while many persons who have been away from school 
a number of years and fear the resumption of study, statistically they 
stand a better chance of succeeding than someone starting col- 
lege right out of high school. Generally speaking, the study indi- 
cates that the busiest people, with the greatest number of distrac- 
tions, have been the most successful in earning a degree at night. 
One out of every three night students in the study graduated in 
the top fifth of his high-school class. 


Seven juniors at St. Peter’s College were inducted into the col- 
lege’s first Honors Program class for gifted students last month. 
Each student will follow a course of studies specifically designed 
for him by the department in which he does his major work. Empha- 
sis is placed on independent study and weekly seminars. An addi- 
tional member of this class is spending his junior year at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. Twelve sophomores are beginning their probation- 
ary year as candidates for the Honors Program. 


Changing the present college calendar of two semesters and a sum- 
mer session to three semesters or four quarters is not recommended 
for Wisconsin’s publicly-supported institutions of higher education, 
according to a report presented last month to the regents of the 
University of Wisconsin and the State Colleges by the State’s Co- 
ordinating Committee on Higher Education. Summer session enroll- 
ments at the University and State Colleges amounted to 48 and 55 
per cent, respectively, of the average enrollment during the aca- 
demic year. At the University of Pittsburgh, where a three-semester 
calendar is used, the comparable enrollment was 53 per cent. Con- 
cern was expressed by the Wisconsin committee that changing the 
calendar from eight weeks to a full semester in the summer “may 
work to reverse a presently favorable trend” of increasing summer 
enrollment. Among other recommendations made by the committee 
is “enrollment in the summer months of entering freshman students 
whose academic records in high school are considered to be weak.” 
The committee felt, however, that student attendance during the 
summer should not be enforced unless absolutely necessary. Sum- 
mer employment provides many students with funds; a year-round 
system would increase the need for loans. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


The Parents’ Platform of Youth Behavior is the title of a code of 
social behavior for students in Grades VII to XII published this 
fall under the auspices of the Office of Education of the Archdiocese 
of Washington and three other organizations of the Archdiocese. 
Priced at 10 cents a copy, the pamphlet may be obtained from the 
Archdiocesan Office of Education (1721 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). The booklet is a synthesis of recom- 
mendations and suggestions presented by parish groups of parents 
and teen-agers. The Foreword states: “It is not a book of rules and 
regulations. Parents will surely see the reasons that prompted these 
suggestions and will see the wisdom of accepting them. Yet the 
application of these suggestions to the lives of one’s own children 
is, of course, left to the responsibility and judgment of each parent.” 
The suggestions offered are grouped under the following headings: 
Manners in General, Responsibilities in General, Dress and Appear- 
ance, Hours, Recreation in the Home, Recreation outside the Home, 
Smoking, Drinking, and Driving. 

The Advanced Placement Program has survived the suspicions that 
surrounded its establishment seven years ago as a daring experiment, 
states Robert H. Terte in a report on the October meeting of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, carried in The New York 
Times (October 30, 1960, p. E9). Today the program is part of the 
high-school scene and attracts an increasing number of students and 
institutions. Last year 10,531 students from 890 schools took the 
tests given by the College Entrance Examination Board to qualify 
for college credit for college-level work completed while still in 
secondary school. The number of participating colleges has risen 
from 94 in 1953-54 to 567 last year. Among other points, the follow- 
ing are made in the report: (1) A successful program involves a 
school’s commitment to the early grouping of students by ability and 
the acceleration of study for the more able, so that an advanced 
course in the senior year follows as a logical development. (2) Not 
only have secondary-school teachers proved capable of developing 
and presenting college-level courses, but the program is going to 
compel college people to “pull up our socks.” 


Seventy high-school seniors from twenty-four cities are giving up 
their Saturday mornings to come to Saint Peter’s College (Jersey 
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City) to take advanced studies in English, mathematics, biology, 
and chemistry in preparation for advanced placement tests. Saint 
Peter’s College will give to the students who successfully pass one 
test both advanced placement and credit in that subject, and if 
they pass three tests in subjects approved by the college, will classi- 
fy them, if they enter Saint Peter’s, as sophomores, thereby en- 
abling them to complete their college course in three instead of four 
years. 


Changes in architecture, curriculum, and teaching techniques must 
be made in the nation’s secondary schools, according to a report on 
the “Designs for Learning” conference held at Sarasota, Florida, 
last month under the auspices of Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, Inc. Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, associate secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, said that today’s schools 
“inhibit the development of creativity and inquiring minds through 
their rigid structure of time, place and organizational patterns and 
especially their emphasis on uniformity.” The conference reported 
the following conclusions: (1) Students should be permitted to ad- 
vance as rapidly as they are able. (2) Students should have the ben- 
efit of “team” teaching in individual courses. (3) Television, able to 
present the unusually gifted teacher and other visual aids otherwise 
unavailable to the average classroom, should be part of most teach- 
ing programs. (4) School buildings should be designed to provide 
facilities for large-group instruction (100 to 150 students), small- 
group classes (10 to 15 students), and individual study. 


Teaching the parts of speech is unnecessary and unwarranted, con- 
cludes Patrick J. Groff in an article entitled “Effect of Parts of 
Speech on College Entrance Examinations in California,” carried in 
the California Journal of Secondary Education (November, 1960). 
Groff bases this conclusion on the following evidence: (1) Re- 
search reveals a, discouraging lack of relationship between gram- 
matical knowledge and better utilization of expressional skills. (2) 
Textbook emphasis on the parts of speech contradicts research re- 
sults. (3) No part of the possible scores of the English college en- 
trance examinations used in California is based on a knowledge of 


the parts of speech. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


The ungraded primary benefits all the children, concludes Mary 
King Skapski, reporting an experimental study in The Elementary 
School Journal (October, 1960). Gifted children are not allowed to 
underachieve, nor are slow learners frustrated by repeated failure, 
she maintains. Miss Skapski carried on her study in a school in 
Burlington, Vermont, which has an ungraded primary program in 
reading, while instruction in other subjects is graded. The study 
emphasized the difference in achievement in two situations in the 
school: first, when ample provisions were made for individual differ- 
ences in ungraded reading and, second, when virtually no such pro- 
visions were made in graded arithmetic. Only pupils of Grades II 
and III were used; their average intelligence quotient was 116. In 
reading, the average achievement of children of every ability level 
was well above their grade placement. In arithmetic, their achieve- 
ment was lower than or just even with their grade placement. More- 
over, third-graders, in reading, were achieving at a point further 
‘above their grade placement than second-graders, who had spent 
one year less in the ungraded situation. Differences between read- 
ing and arithmetic achievement at each grade level were found to 
be very significant. 

To make a comparison of the results of two methods of providing 
for individual differences, the ungraded primary and ability group- 
ing, the writer tested matching groups of second- and third-graders 
in two other schools. In these two schools, there was grouping on 
an ability basis within each grade for instruction in reading. She 
found that there was no statistically significant difference between 
the reading achievement of the children in the two ability-grouping 
schools, but that the reading achievement of the children in the 
school with the ungraded primary was significantly higher than that 
of the children in these two schools combined. She also shows that 
the ungraded reading program did not result in lowered achieve- 
ment in areas other than reading. 


The purposes of the elementary school may be overlooked if pres- 
sures for making it an imitation of a high school should grow, warns 
the Educational Policies Commission in Contemporary Issues in 
Elementary Education, recently released by the National Education 
Association. For example, “A general policy of accelerating all 
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pupils who perform above a given standard is not likely to be wise,” 
the Commission states. If acceleration puts too much pressure on a 
child or destroys contact between him and his friends, it may result 
in increased psychological problems rather than increased learning. 
As to teaching foreign languages in the elementary school, the Com- 
mission believes that the school must determine which children, on 
the basis of their progress in other areas and their motivation for 
language study, stand to gain from a systematic and continued pro- 
gram. A program in foreign language is not justified in the elemen- 
tary school if it encroaches on pupil progress in the areas of the 
school’s basic responsibility. 


Unless a school uses only one handwriting system, its pupils may 
learn to write numbers and letters in as many as nineteen different 
ways, maintains Virgil E. Herrick in a study report released in 
October by the University of Wisconsin. The report shows that 
there can be as many ways as there are systems to write, and there 
are nineteen commercial systems available in the United States to- 
day. For example, there is no complete agreement among any of the 
nineteen companies as to the form of any single manuscript nu- 
meral. This means that the school whose teachers use more than one 
system in different grades may teach handwriting in more than one 
way to the same pupil. The study makes clear the differences be- 
tween systems. Among the differences are disagreements on the 
time when a child should shift from using a manuscript letter to a 
cursive letter. In fact, three of the nineteen companies teach only 
manuscript or only cursive and therefore do not require a transition. 
Nine of the remaining companies which teach both kinds of writing 
do not have a transitional program from one style to the other. 
Herrick’s book will be published by the Handwriting Foundation 
(1426 G Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.). 


Controversy over methods of teaching reading is based on conjec- 
ture and opinion without convincing and conclusive research, said 
Dr. Mary C. Austin, president of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation, addressing the Association’s convention in New York last 
month. Research is needed in three areas: meeting the reading 
needs of the individual child, improving reading skills, and evaluat- 
ing and utilizing available classroom materials. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Minimum-salary laws for public school teachers are now in effect 
in thirty-four states, according to State Minimum-Salary Laws and 
Goal Schedules for Teachers, 1960-61, a research report published 
last month by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association. Nine states raised their minimum-salary requirements 
in 1959; eight have authorized increases in 1960. Again in 1961, 
says the report, many legislatures will consider legislation in this 
field. Fifteen states have no minimum-salary requirement. Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico are not included in the report since their statutory 
schedules are uniform rather than minimum schedules. Six states 
have maintained minimum-salary laws for fifty years or more. In 
twenty-two states a minimum schedule includes certain required 
increments for teachers with experience. 

The medians of the minimum legal salaries for beginning teachers 
are: $2,400 for teachers with the lowest certificates, $3,390 for 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees, and $3,528 for teachers with 
master’s or higher degrees. The medians of the required salaries 
for experienced teachers, in the twenty-two states which have this 


provision, are: $3,025 for teachers with the lowest certificates, 
$4,590 for teachers with bachelor’s degrees, and $4,917 for teachers 
with master’s or higher degrees. Only five states require minimum 
salaries as high as $6,000 for experienced teachers with master’s 
degrees. The required salaries for experienced teachers should not 
be considered maximum salaries, which are not given in the report, 
but rather as the minimum salaries for experienced teachers. 


Intensive evaluation of television instruction is needed, says Dr. 
Egon G. Guba, co-ordinator of research for the College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. In an article entitled “Evaluation and 
the Airborne Television Project,” in Educational Research Bulletin 
(October 12, 1960), he maintains that most of the research in tele- 
vision instruction has been concerned with the question of whether 
or not television instruction is as effective as “conventional” in- 
struction in the reaction-skills area, for example, the lecture method 
of teaching ancient history or the demonstration method of teach- 
ing chemistry. Referring to a summary of studies on television 
instruction in the Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education (April, 1960), he states that of the 159 studies therein 
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reported on the elementary through junior-college levels, 31 favored 
televised instruction, 14 favored conventional instruction, and 114 
showed “no difference.” These findings are paralleled closely at the 
college level according to other research reports, he states. Though 
televised instruction has been shown to be effective in the so-called 
“telling and showing” approach, its effectiveness in other reaction- 
skills areas such as analyzing and solving problems, evaluating, dis- 
criminating, and the like, has not been studied. At the interaction 
level of instruction—processes such as group planning, discussion, 
decision-making, working effectively with others, developing leader- 
ship skills, and the like—television is patently useless as a total 
teaching device though it may have certain supplementary uses. 
To date, says Guba, there has been no research on the effectiveness 
of television in situations in which the teacher must assume the role 
of moderator or discussion leader. 


A new concept of giftedness, called “creativity,” has emerged from 
four years of research by Dr. Jacob Getzels and Dr. Philip Jackson 
of the University of Chicago to determine dependable means of 
identifying students of high potential, according to a report on their 
experiments in the University of Chicago Reports (October, 1960). 
For their work the two psychologists used a sample group of about 
five hundred teen-agers composed of two types of students: the 
highly intelligent and the highly creative. Children who were high 
in both creativity and intelligence were not included; these will 
be the subjects of later research. Among some of the conclusions 
reached by the pair as a result of the experiments are: (1) The 
emphasis on sense of humor is so marked among the creative group 
that it is one characteristic that sharply sets apart the high-creativity 
group from all other groups. (2) The high-I.Q. child seeks to 
possess now those qualities which he believes will lead to success 
in adult life. The creative child does not use this goal as a criterion 
in selecting his present aspirations. (3) The high-I.Q. child holds 
to a self-ideal consonant with what he believes his teachers would 
approve. The creative child shows a negative correlation with such 
a model. (4) The high-I.Q. child seeks the safety and security of 
the “known,” while the creative child seems to enjoy the risk and 
uncertainty of the “unknown.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Gur To THE THOUGHT oF SAINT AuGUSTINE by Eugéne Portalié. 
Translated by Ralph J. Bastian. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1960. Pp. xxvii + 428. $6.50. 


This is the English translation of “Augustin (Saint)” by Father 
Eugéne Portalié, S.J., which appeared nearly six decades ago in the 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, tome premier, deuxiéme partie, 
col. 2268-2472. During this time this “admirable” and “absolutely in- 
dispensable study” (Gilson’s evaluation) has been the standard point 
of departure for scholarly work on St. Augustine’s thought. 

Father Ralph J. Bastian, S.J., and his Jesuit collaborators at West 
Baden College have done Catholic scholarship and thought in our 
country a solid favor by making this fundamental work more widely 
available in convenient and well-translated form. The “Selected Bib- 
liography” contains the general titles given by Portalié, and adds well 
over one hundred significant works on St. Augustine which have ap- 
peared in various lands since the Dictionnaire was published. While a 
selection of course cannot contain everything, the opinion might be 
ventured that more than three Italian works could have been includ- 
ed. One misses such names as Padovani, Amari, and Brezzi. But the 
bibliography is itself an excellent piece of work. It will be most help- 
ful to students of St. Augustine, especially when coupled with Profes- 
sor Vernon J. Bourke’s well-annotated, sixteen-page introductory sur- 
vey of the recent literature of thought and controversy about Augus- 
tinian philosophical and theological positions. 

The book itself is divided into four parts, discussing in turn St. 
Augustine’s life, writings, doctrinal teaching and influence. All four 
are examples of accurate compression. Part III on the teaching 
occupies well over half the book, and shows by its well-organized 
subdivisions how St. Augustine contacts practically every aspect of 
Catholic thought. The analysis of the influence of this greatest of 
the Latin Fathers includes a precise evaluation of his doctrinal au- 
thority in the Church. 

This full-length book points up the fact noted by Christopher 
Dawson in another connection that Catholic scholarship possesses 
veritable treasures which are already accomplished facts awaiting 
dissemination, in the great French Dictionnaires and their Italian 
and German counterparts. Indeed, not all Portalié’s scholarly ap- 
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paratus has been translated. Father Bastian, justified no doubt by 
reasons of space and the passage of time, has omitted the extensive 
cross references, the information on editions of St. Augustine’s writ- 
ings and the references to secondary works, which are to be found in 
finer print at the end of the various topics throughout Portalié’s 
original article. Students should note this wealth of older material 
for which one must continue to go to the Dictionnaire. Otherwise, 
for example, a study of St. Augustine as a catechist and teacher of 
religion would miss the references to the still important works of 
Gruber, Mayer, Schdberl, and Rentschka. Or, to give just one more 
instance, there are the nearly two columns (2470-2472) of densely- 
packed valuable information in the French original on sources for the 
controversies on the authority of St. Augustine, arranged in chron- 
ological order. 

Every phase of Catholic thought in America will benefit by the 
impetus to Augustinian studies which this translation will surely 
effect. And Catholic educational thought will welcome in a special 
way this work of Father Bastian and his collaborators. For it was 
precisely this most eminent and seminal of the Fathers of the Church 
who formulated and bequeathed to the future that educatio perennis 
which the Catholic heritage possesses as an abiding pedagogical 
application of the permanency of our theology and of the meta- 
physical stability of the philosophy preferred by the Church. In a 
time obsessed with change and flux and process, often unable to see 
that technology by itself affects only the spatio-temporal relation- 
ships of things while leaving untouched their natures and hence our 
essential values, we Catholics in the field of education need to guard 
our natural and supernatural heritage and to maintain our historical 
depth-perspective. An ever more conscious and enlightened contact 
with the educational thought of St. Augustine cannot but serve this 
purpose. 

EuGENE KEVANE 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


WorkInc WitH Superior STUDENTS: THEORIES AND PRACTICES, 
edited by Bruce Shertzer. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1960. Pp. xiii + 370. 


Since the advent of Sputnik a number of professional groups have 
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become exceptionally interested in appropriate means of identifying 
and fostering the development of talented students. Prominent 
among these groups is the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Through its Project on Guidance and Motiva- 
tion of Superior and Talented Students, this group sponsored a series 
of conferences at ten major universities in the summers of 1958 and 
1959. Thirty-three of the papers presented at these conferences were 
selected for inclusion in Working with Superior Students: Theories 
and Practices. 

The book is divided into ten sections, each of which is prefaced 
with a brief statement by the editor in which the relevance of each 
paper to the title of the book is demonstrated. University and public 
school personnel account for the bulk of the papers, but there are 
also contributions by representatives of private foundations, pub- 
lishing houses, and the U.S. Office of Education. 

As is inevitable in a book of this type, there is considerable repeti- 
tion in the papers, especially in the introductory portions. This de- 
ficiency, however, fades into nothingness when the book is considered 
as a whole. Although all of the papers shed light on the theme of the 
book, several are unusually good. The reviews of research on the 
superior student by Goldberg, Drews, and Burnett are excellent 
statements of the major research that has been done in this area. 
Moreover, they are critical and penetrating commentaries on the 
definitional and procedural problems which need to be faced up to 
in future research. The theoretical contributions of Hobbs and Lile 
are also outstanding.: 

In one of the more provocative papers, Herman Peters goes on 
record as stating that top priority in the use of counseling services 
should be given to “bright motivated students.” This statement is 
in accord with current thinking that guidance services should be 
primarily developmental rather than remedial or preventive. The 
position is justified on the following grounds: “Counseling is based in 
large measure on a student’s ability to perceive new relationships in 
life as a result of insightful thinking prompted by the interactive 
process between himself and the counselor. To perceive these rela- 
tionships, average or above-average intelligence is required.” It will, 
however, be some time before this kind of thinking filters down from 
the college podium to the secondary school counseling suite. 
Nevertheless, it should be emphasized that a number of the papers 
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describe what selected secondary schools have already done for their 
superior students. The statements of these school men are most cer- 
tainly a challenge to forward-looking school administrators. Herein, 
perhaps, resides the major value of this book. It places in juxta- 
position modern theory and advanced practices and exclaims to all 
that informed people can and must do something to provide for the 
superior students in our midst who for a multitude of reasons may 
never be encouraged to actualize their potential contributions to the 
common weal. For those who would become better informed, an 
extensive bibliography on the superior student is provided. By all 
means, this book is worthwhile reading. 

Antuony C. Riccio 
Department of Education 
University of Notre Dame 


Tue Cuitp AND His Curricu_vo by J. Murray Lee and Dorris May 
Lee. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. Pp. viii + 
596. $6.50. 


An excellent thought appears in the preface to this book, a thought 
which might well serve as a motto for teachers and administrators. 


“While the circus is rapidly disappearing from the American scene, 
the desire to be on the band wagon that is blaring the latest tune still 
persists. Let those who will, ride on such contraptions; they are not 
meant to be teachers.” Using this motto, the authors have tried to ; 
utilize the best of the past, the best of the present, and the foreseeable 
knowledge of the future. This book was written for the teacher who 
is interested in the child of elementary-school age and in the curric- 
ulum best suited to that child. 

The traditional program required that the teacher have primarily 
a knowledge of the subject matter he was to teach. The newer pro- 
gram requires much more. It requires a broader knowledge of chil- 
dren, the way they grow, their interests, their emotions, and the 
way they learn. It requires an understanding of profitable learning 
experiences and the way to organize and present them. It requires 
that the teacher utilize all of these factors and forces in providing an 
educational program. This book attempts to meet these challenges 
and to provide the teacher with the means to fulfill such a program. 

In Part I, a chapter deals with the goals of the child. Following 
this discussion, four chapters deal with the child, in his basic needs, 
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his growth and development, the child as a learner, and the child in 
his social group. Part II develops the curriculum with chapters on 
the unit, resources for learning, effective communication, scientific 
concepts, healthful living, creative living, and evaluating changes in 
the child. To each chapter is appended a selected and annotated 
bibliography. “Suggested Learning Experiences” at the end of each 
chapter provides bases for study and discussions which should de- 
velop a further understanding of the elementary program. The book 
is well organized and covers all those aspects of the elementary-school 
program which are essential to the teacher’s preparation for such 
work, 

This volume is the third edition and that in itself attests to its 
value. The first volume appeared in 1940; the second in 1950. One 
of the more interesting features of this edition is the annotated 
bibliography. This and numerous pictures and graphic presentations 
of information such as vocabulary scores of children in elementary 
schools synthesize and clearly express the various aspects of the book. 

This book is recommended to elementary-school teachers, admin- 
istrators, and in particular to those beginning teachers or students of 
the field who wish to have a survey of all the facets of the elementary 
child and the school he attends. 

Joun F. Nevins 
Assistant Superintendent 
Diocese of Albany 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


THE HOLY BIBLE 

The Holy Bivle, adapted and illustrated 
for young Catholic readers has recently 
been published by Guild Press. Printed in 
large and easy-to-read type, this 260-page 
deluxe volume contains great stories of 
‘the Old and New Testaments. There are 
more than 300 illustrations, most of which 
are in full color. In addition, The Holy 
Bible contains an 18-page section on the 
Mass, with color photographs and an ex- 
planatory text that together follow the 
actions of the priest as he offers the Holy 
Sacrifice. The Imprimatur is by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. Write to: Golden 


Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N, 


STAK 'N’ GANG CHAIRS 


The latest invention in auditorium seat- 
ing is represented by the newest stacking 
and ganging chairs. These Stak ’N’ Gang 
chairs meet every requirement for flexi- 
bility in group seating for schools, churches, 
clubs, meeting rooms, etc. They can be 
connected in rows of any length, and 
arranged quickly and easily. Chairs are 
20 inches wide and the seat height is 
eighteen inches, For quick, out-of-the-way 
storage, the chairs nest in an easy-fitting 
stack. Write for illustrated booklet to: 
Stylex Seating Co., 911 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


NEW STORAGE CASES FOR PLUMES 


Band directors will appreciate the new 
plume case recently developed. Measuring 
27% inches wide, 14 inches deep, and 26 
inches high, the cabinet has a capacity of 
90 plumes, up to 10% inches long. In- 
side diameter of the tubes is 2% inches. 
This sturdy cabinet has a handle on each 
end for carrying, and weighs only 48 
pounds, For specifications and prices, 
write to: Wenger Music Equipment Com- 
pany, 118 W. Rose St., Owatonna, Minn. 


ROBES FOR CONFIRMATION 


Moore Confirmation Robes saves money 
for each family by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear appropriately 
alike, no youngster “out-fashions” an- 
other. White, flowing robes, with scarlet 
collars and beanies are available for girls. 
Scarlet robes and ties are available for 
boys. Moore rental service is quick, effi- 
cient and available on short notice. Write 
for details and Catalog CC17 to: E. R. 
Moore Company, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 
13, Hil. 
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READING EASEL 


Handy for desk or lap use, Endolane 
Reading Easel adjusts to three reading 
angles. Movable transparent pageholders 
free hands for writing, typing, etc. Made 
of tempered masonite, with piano type 
metal hinges, the Endolane folds fiat. 
Felts protect desk surfaces. Write to: 
Endolane Enterprises, Dept. C, Antioch, 
Illinois. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SCIENCE MATERIALS 


The first edition of Educators Guide 
to Free Science Materials is now available. 
It is a complete, up-to-date, annotated _ 
schedule of selected currently available 
free audio-visual and other science cur- 
ricular enrichment aids, all at your finger- 
tips, within the covers of a single book. 
This first edition lists, classifies and pro- 
vides complete information on. titles, 
sources, availability and contents of 733 
free films, 111 free filmstrips and 216 
other free supplementary materials, bul- 
letins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, posters 
and books—a total of 1,060 free items. 
Reprints of the article, Process-Centered 
Science Teaching, by Dr. John W. Ren- 
ner, will be furnished free to educators 
and librarians who ask for them. Write 
to: Educators Progress Service, Dept. 
CER, Randolph, Wis. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION — 1956 (Reprint) 


Because of popular demand, the article 
on Human Evolution — 1956, with Ap- 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution, has now been re- 
printed. This authoritative article, by 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physical Anthropology at Ford- 
ham University, is written in a non-tech- 
nical style, and should be of particular 
interest to all Catholic students and edu- 
cators. The article is now in its fourth 
reprinting. Order from: Anthropological 
Quarterly, The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 


THE COLEOPTERISTS’ BULLETIN 


Established in 1947 by Dr. Ross H. 
Arnett, Jr., this quarterly publication is 
devoted to the study of beetles. It is filled 
with articles of lasting interest to every 
person dealing with beetles as naturalists, 
amateurs, professionals, economic ento- 
mologists, taxonomists, or teachers. Write 
for subscription, or sample copy to: The 
Coleopterists’ Bulletin, The Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington 17, D. C. 


MUSIC 7 
VOICES THAT VARY 


by 
Justine Ward and John Lessard 


Illustrated by 


Lauren Ford and Frances Delehanty 


A COLLECTION OF SONGS FOR CHANGING VOICES 
Unison — Two Part — Three Part — Four Part 


Since no fixed rule can be set for the period at which voices begin to 
change, a period which may vary from class to class and from year to 
year, the teacher will not feel herself bound to follow strictly the order 
and sequence of the material contained in this volume. It has been 
arranged to suit the average class, the majority of the voices. She will 
naturally select the material suited to the vocal range in her particular 


group. 


iv + 123 pages, cloth, illustrated, price $2.20 


From a book review in the February-March, 1960 issue 


Music Educators Journal: “Mrs. Justine B. Ward is well known on the European 
continent and among many Roman Catholic parochial schools in the United States. 


‘Voices That Vary’ ts a seventh grade book for unchanged voices. The empha- 
sis upon Gregorian chant continues, the songs in unison, two, three and four parts 
are carefully selected for quality. The use of Canons in abundance is a highly 
commendable feature which could be more widely adopted in classes in American 
schools. Throughout, one senses a sincere devotion towards seeking through music, 
an expression of the spiritual in the student’s life.” 


Write for brochure on revised Ward Editions 


Charts — Song Manuals — Teachers Guide and Lesson Plans — Records 


Grades 1 - 8 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
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YOU NEED THESE MATERIALS 


IF YOU TEACH FRENCH — in the Elementary Schools 
French For Beginners — the new Audial-Visual-Lingual method 
with correlated |.p. records, filmstrips and wall chart 


IF YOU TEACH FRENCH — in the Junior or Senior High 
or are preparing students for College Board Exams 
Aural Comprehension and Dictation Exercises — on |. 


or tapes with film strips various aspects of France. 
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